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Doorways to Protection 
Entrance to the Home Office Build- 


ing of the Phoenix Insurance Co. 


of Hartford 





30 YEARS 


of Good Public Service 
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Thirty years ago, the Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburgh was founded. 


Today this company takes justifiable pride 
im a record of growth unsurpassed in the 
experience of life insurance companies... 
and rededicates itself to the ideal of good 
service, with appreciation of the publie con- 
fidence its past performance has inspired. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
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This Week: 


INSIDE 


Last August The Spectator began its 
series of “Doorways to Protection,"’ show- 
ing each week on its front cover the main 
entrance to one of the leading life, fire or 
casualty insurance company buildings of the 
country with a description of the building 
in the reading pages. Much favorable com- 
ment has been expressed. This week the 
Phoenix Insurance Company of Hartford is 
the subject. On another page A. E. Mag- 
nell, financial and insurance editor of the 
Hartford Courant, writes on the importance 
of the reception given to those who pass 
through the doorway of an insurance office 
seeking information and protection. 


* * * 


LONG ISLAND CITY 


Charles C. Dominge continues his pano- 
ramic study of underwriting in New York. 
His articles in former issues have dealt with 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx. This 
week he takes his readers on an inspection 
trip through Long Island City to observe its 
mass of factories, busy shopping centers 
and unpretentious but comfortable homes. 


* * * 


BETTER TIMES 


Better times may not be -exactly here 
again, but there is a general impression 
that at least they are on the way. Clayton 
6. Hale, in his article this week concerning 
the fire and casualty agent at work, gives 
some good hints regarding the best way to 
prepare for better times that are coming. 


Next Week: 


HEADLINES 


W. E. Cox, of Pittsburgh, continues his 
interesting series of articles on Newspaper 
Prospecting. The lead in his next article 
came in the form of a picture of a war 
relic. "Priceless," the gun was captioned, 
because it could not be replaced. He so- 
licited the army officer in charge of the 
equipment and convinced him that life in- 
surance protection too is priceless. 








A May Day Reflection 


HIS is May Day. Social dissenters since Karl Marx have 

set it apart as a day for public demonstration. In the 

street thousands of men and women are in protest on 
parade. Despite, however, marching airs from occasional 
bands, there is lack of that vital spark of inspiration needed 
to kindle sympathetic enthusiasm. There is no cohesion; 
they are just a passing crowd. There appears no unity in their 
purpose, no animation to their discontent; their signs and 
banners demand opposing panaceas. Even the red flag has not 
obviated the stars and stripes. Uncertainty marks the way of 
the crusade and uncertain are the steps that join it. One gathers 
that if only life had been kinder either at the outset or along 
its road, contentment would be more surely theirs than ours. 
But now they have lost hope in others and confidence in them- 
selves. 


Apart from civic or humane considerations and the causes 
for the mental attitude which engender these menacing ges- 
tures, this social unrest has practical interest to insurance men. 
The most frequent carried banner was inscribed, “We want 
unemployment and social insurance.” Here is an insurance 
problem, which, if not properly handled could spread a blight 
over the entire insurance structure. It foreshadows paternal- 
ism and the end of private enterprise and initiative. In strik- 
ing direct contrast the imagination dallies with the real good 
that life insurance could here accomplish. Through it these 
men and their families might truly face the future unafraid. 
The ingenuity of life insurance could be taxed in no more 
patriotic manner than in devising some plan by which through 
life insurance these self-styled victims can be reclaimed and 
rehabilitated. A self provided future would entirely alter the 
hopeless viewpoints which now oppress. 


Not even here does interest end insurancewise. For march- 
ing men are subject to irresponsible impulses. Destruction 
lies in the path of mob movement. Riot, civil commotion, 
broken glass, burglary, fire, property damage, liability and 
countless other evils are imminent. To what other agency can 
owners look for redress or indemnity save insurance protec- 
tion? Neglected effort by property insurance men might thus 
further burden business and retard re- 


covery. Tossee that all who are exposed 
to hazard utilize it properly is a respon- ] (G 
sibility reposed in insurance men. Me e ° 
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Panoramic Study of Long 


In Company with Mr. Dominge, Widely 

Known Authority and Writer on Fire Insur- 

ance Inspection and Underwriting, the 

Reader is Taken on a Tour Through Long 

Island City With Its Mass of Factories, 

Busy Shopping Center and Unpretentious 
but Comfortable Homes 


By CHARLES C. DOMINGE, LINDERWRITER 
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View of Long Island City from 


ONG ISLAND CITY is bounded by 
the East River, Newtown Creek 
at the Brooklyn line and the 

balance of Queens Borough. 

The underwriters’ first impressions 
while surveying the above city are the 
great mass of factories, the busy shop- 
ping centers and unpretentious com- 
fortable homes. Located beneath the 
shadow of the Queensboro bridge and 
close to the anchorage of the Triboro 
bridge, this thriving manufacturing 
town with outlying residential sections 
commands an excellent view of Man- 
hattan’s sky line with the Chrysler, 
Empire State and Radio City sky- 
scrapers on the opposite bank of the 
East River. Some parts of Long Island 
City still retain natural quaintness 
with rolling country, dirt roads and 
winding shore line. We have consider- 
able territory to cover, so will leave 
Manhattan, cross the Queensboro 
bridge in our car and drive down to 
the water’s edge. We want to ascertain 
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Foot of 42d Street, Manhattan. 

the “high spots” in the underwriting 
of fire risks with its varied types of 
building construction, multiple occu- 
pancies, fire hazards, industrial and 
commercial centers and congested col- 
onies. 

For convenience, we will divide our 
journey through Long Island City into 
two parts (Vols. 1 and 2 Queens) and 
call 34th avenue (Graham avenue) the 
dividing line. Volume 1—boundary is 
East River—Newtown Creek, Laurel 
Hill Boulevard, Woodside avenue and 
34th avenue. We will start Vol. 1 
at the river and continue easterly to 
the boundary line at Laurel Hill Boule- 
vard, then return via Vol. 2, 51st street 
(Hazen street) until we return to the 
river again. (Refer to Sandborn map 
for directions.) 

A casual glance at the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ map will 
show that almost this entire locality is 
massed with factory buildings, their 
construction ranging from the old 


frame or non-fireproof brick type to 
those of modern fire-resistive construc- 
tion. Many of the newest type build- 
ings are sprinklered. It would be diffi- 
cult to try and enumerate the various 
manufactories found in Vol. 1 as 
hardly any product of importances has 
been omitted. Let us try to mention 
just a few of the factories and their 
special hazards in this vicinity. 

Almost directly under the bridge is 
a Terra Cotta works and opposite is 
an immense power house with a trestle 
leading to the river. Close by is a group 
of factories including varnish, bagging, 
marble and stone, lumber, coal, con- 
tractors’ yards, color works, and an old 
brick stable now used for bagging saw- 
dust. Near the water’s edge, at New- 
town Creek, Jackson and Vernon ave- 
nues are: marble and stone works, iron 
foundries, patterns, macaroni, dry 
docks, sugar refinery, celluloid, asphalt, 
glass, bedding, junk, machine, laundry, 
shellac, casket, coal, ice, battery charg- 
ing, piers, carpets, woodworkers, ga- 
rage, cleaning and dyeing and storage 
warehouses (hazards of macaroni man- 
ufacturing are dry rooms and direct 
fire heat appliances; woodworkers, dis- 
posal of refuse and open lights; clean- 
ing and dyeing plants are storage and 
handling flammable liquids, ventilation, 
open lights and smoking). For other 
special hazards in above industries, see 
“Fire Insurance Inspection and Under- 
writing book—Dominge & Lincoln 
(The Spectator Co.).” 

To the left of the bridge we find an 
Italian colony in old-time frame and 
brick dwellings and tenements in vicin- 
ity of 13th and 40th avenues. (Watch 
vacant and dilapidated buildings and 
housekeeping.) All about us are fac- 
tories; button works, body builders, 
Loft’s candy factory, stone and marble 
works, box, lumber, the modern fire- 
resistive macaroni works, Warner- 
Quinlan fuel oil plant, iron foundries, 


contractors’ yards, woodworkers (see 
our textbook for hazards), and some 
old-time frame and brick stores and 


tenements (inspect every line offered; 
get trade reports on all retail stocks). 

Along Vernon avenue we go passing 
old frame and brick stores and tene- 
ments (many vacant; some dilapi- 
dated) noticing contractors’ yards, 4 
Y.M.C.A building, a freight and open 
train yard of the L.I.R.R. and storage 
warehouses at the river where the old 
34th street ferry once held forth. (This 
spot revived old memories of steam 
train days and the pleasant trip on the 
ferry to Manhattan.) 

We speed the car up 50th avenue 
May 4, 1933 
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Island City Underwriting 


passing all classes of manufacturing; 
patterns mouldings, pipe rolling, 
carpet cleaning, a church, some frame 
and brick tenements and stores and an- 
other Italian sé¢ttlement at 5th street 
and 47th road. Southward we go pass- 
ing one factory after another; printing 
ink (hazards include grinders, mixers, 
kettles and furnaces), varnish (setting 
of kettles, use of thinner), paints (use 
of volatile solvents, mixing, grinding, 
housekeeping), malt roasting, iron 
foundries, metal stamping, glass stor- 
age, marble and stone works and gas 
holders (for hazards see our textbook). 

We will take a little ride south to 
Newtown Creek (which divides Long 
Island City and Brooklyn); every type 
of manufacturing here, the Texas Com- 
pany fuel oil tanks, bottles, corrugated 
paper, chemicals (always an unknown 
class, pungent smoke; firemen proceed 
cautiously as they never know what 
may happen). Drugs (if on fire, the 
whole vicinity is clouded with heavy 
smoke), pianos, paints, varnish, paper, 
machine, glass, creosoting (heat, light 
and power hazards and direct fire), 
quilts, mirror, kindling wood, cabinet, 
fire brick, wagon works, laundry, dye 
works, rubber works, bedstead, lacquer, 
enamel, medicinal products, furniture, 
wire, bakery, shoes, candy, carpet 
cleaning, foundry and miscellaneous 
loft building (watch vacant and dilapi- 
dated structures). (For fire hazards— 
see Dominge-Lincoln text book.) 

Continuing easterly is an oil refinery 
and works, Van Iderstine’s Grease and 
Fat risk, some warehouses and now we 
skirt Calvary Cemetery and in the rear 
our boundary line known as Laurel Hill 
boulevard sparsely settled with poor to 
fair frame dwellings and a vacant 
frame hotel. In fact, all about this 
vicinity it is more or less open country 
with small poor to fair frame dwellings, 
bungalows and few shanties. 

Returning westerly is Queens boule- 
vard (a busy thoroughfare with retail 
stores in tax-payers-automobile row) 
and open spaces with used cars. We 
also note a public school and many 
modern apartment houses. We then 
pass Latham’s lithographing piant, 
some garages and apartment houses, 
the Sunnyside tennis courts. and the 
Sunnyside L.I.R.R. train yards with 
the brick railway express terminal 
building in the center. Not far away, 
we find Northern boulevard (the gate- 
way to Long Island) a very busy 
thoroughfare lined with automobile 
show rooms, open air used car storage 
Spaces, garages, lofts, some apartments 
and Madison Square’s open air (Bowl) 


and 
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sporting arena. The L.I.R.R. tracks 
pass through Long Island City at about 
this vicinity and both sides are flanked 
by brick and fire resistive factory build- 
ings, Karpen’s furniture, Ford Motor, 
Fada Radio, Anchor Cap, a vacant die 
casting plant, cast stone, car barns, 
West Disinfectant plant, Metropolitan 
Printing plant, Gas Oven concern, Bau- 
man’s furniture warehouse, Loose 
Wiles Sunshine bakery, Chicle factory 
and many others. (For hazards of each 
class of manufacturing see Fire In- 
surance Inspection and Underwriting 
—Dominge-Lincoln, published by Spec- 
tator Co.) Not far away is St. John’s 
Hospital. 

Continuing in a northwesterly direc- 
tion passing Van Alst and Vernon ave- 
nues we find frame and brick dwellings 
and loft buildings and arrive at Rainey 
Park on the waterfront. Opposite the 
park are frame tenements occupied by 
negroes; we also found a few colored 
folks scattered in Broadway and near 
Astoria Ferry. (Watch vacant and 
dilapidated dwellings and idle factory 
buildings.) Close by are very fair new 
type brick private dwellings (fair class 
occupants, good class near by). Re- 
turning again in an easterly direction, 
we pass more factory buildings, some 
Italian dwellings, then the location 
changes to fair to good, brick and 
frame dwellings, some apartments. 

In the distance we spy the tall fire 
resistive office and bank buildings in 
the Bridge Plaza district. We note the 
Borden Pasteurizing plant on our left 
and then pay just a passing glance at 
the Paramount Moving Picture struc- 
tures comprising laboratory, film stor- 
age and studio buildings. On we go 
passing a good residential section until 
we arrive in a more sparsely populated 
dwelling section at the boundary line 
at Woodside avenue, 52nd street and 
Greenpoint avenue (refer to map). 

Having completed (Vol. 1 Queens) 
we cross 34th avenue (Graham ave- 
nue) into Volume 2. This is a sparsely 
populated residential section of frame 
dwellings, bordering the boundary line 
of Brooklyn, Vol. 9 and fringed by St. 
Michael’s Cemetery. We stop for lunch 
at an old frame hotel which serves an 
excellent meal and refreshed, start in 
a westerly direction passing through 
first poor, then fair, then a good resi- 
dential section with good frame and 
brick dwellings and modern new law 
apartment houses (a few scattered fac- 
tories are noted). Watch vacant pro- 
perties; inspect all lines as some build- 
ings are remote and on dirt roads (be- 
lieve fire apparatus will arrive. 


. 


We pass a Knickerbocker Ice plant 
and to the north and at the East River 


we find some idle factory buildings, 


some second-hand lumber yards, a con- 


tractor’s yard and some old frame 
shanties. Continuing in a westerly di- 
rection we soon find ourselves in a 


thriving busy retail store district which 
has been called Steinway (a clean little 
town with a nice class of people). The 
main artery (Steinway street) is lined 
with good retail stores in brick apart- 
ment buildings and taxpayers (meats, 
groceries, clothing, 5-and-10-sent stores, 
dairy, furniture, hardware, etc.) ; sev- 
eral theatres and moving pictures pal- 
aces in this vicinity (note carefully 
construction of proscenium arch, fire 
curtain and arrangement of stage auto- 
matic skylight). All the side streets 
in this vicinity house good to fair-class 
tenants in frame and brick dwellings 
and modern apartment houses. 

To the north, we come to the Stein- 
way Piano plant and the group of build- 
ings of the Astoria Mahogany Com- 
pany. As we continue westerly, we are 
attracted by a high shingled tower (ap- 
proximately ten stories high) atcacned 
to an ordinary frame dwelling. We 
were told that this unusual structure 
was the “brainchild” of a former 
Queens Borough official and engineer 
who erected the tower so that he could 
view the entire borough when the fancy 
struck him. To the extreme northwest 
surrounded by the East River is the 
well-guarded properties of the Astoria 
Light, Heat & Power Co. Close to the 
Astoria plant are small frame dwell- 
ings, some shanties, idle factories and 
all dirt roads. (Watch vacant and di- 
lapidated properties.) Only a_ short 
distance away are a few remaining pa- 
latial dwellings (a reminder of the good 
old days). 

We pass a new fire resistive public 
school, an_ athletic field, Sohmer’s 
piano factory and a few more loft 
buildings (inspect every line offered on 
account of remoteness). -We note some 
more Italians as we near the water 
where there are frame and brick dwell- 
ings and tenements. The anchorage of 
the Triboro bridge arrests our atten- 
tion as we finish our survey amid more 
factories and dwellings surrounding 
Astoria Park on the river front. 

In conclusion, Long Island City is 
rather favorably located, fire boats can 
protect properties close to the water 
front on three sides. The land fighting 
forces, notwithstanding some of the re- 
mote sections and dirt roads, ought to 
give a good account of themselves. 








With the Editors 


Liability of An Agent 


MONG the subjects that will be a 
A feature of the discussion at the 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at New York the after 
next is the question of the liability of 


week 


an agent to assume responsibility for 
where a company 
State insur- 


unearned premiums 
has taken 
ance department for liquidation or re- 
Recent events, especially 


been rer by a 
habilitation. 
the situation caused by the failure of 
Globe & Rutgers, has caused much dis- 
opinion. 
im- 


cussion and differences of 
Agents who 
pressed their clients with the idea of 
service, which includes their constant 
vigilance that the insured’s policies are 
with and financially 
ound companies are perfectly aware 
that these same clients are not going 
to show great enthusiasm when in- 
formed that their policies will be re- 
placed by that properly protect 
them, that a new premium is due for 


quite properly have 


placed reliable 


ones 


this service, and that unearned pre- 
mium on the former policy must be 
iis ewht loss, It is absurd to expect 
that the insured will not blame the 


agency for, in all probability, it has 
been the merits of the agency he has 
always heard praised by the agent who 
insured him. In at least a large num- 
ber of cases he does not even know the 
name of the insurance company that he 
confidently expects to pay his claim in 
case of loss. 

The fact that an insurance commis- 
sioner or a local board of underwriters 
warns agents that they must not them- 
selves pay back to an insured an un- 
earned premium due him because that 
would be a violation of law will hardly 
be a satisfactory explanation to the in- 
sured who is expected to continue to 
look upon his agent and the agency he 
represents as his best friend in time of 
trouble. Naturally he will be grieved, 
shocked and mad, and it is apt to be 
the agent upon whom he takes his re- 
venge by placing his insurance with 
another agent who, as he reasons, has 
never played him so scurvy a trick. 

The attitude of the leading figures 
in the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents—its president, the chair- 
man of its executive committee and the 
secretary-counsel—are known. Presi- 
dent Gandy feels there is no legal nor 
moral obligation on the part of the 
agent to assume such a responsibility. 
Chairman Wolff has said that the agent 
who has conscientiously and carefully 
selected his companies and has watched 


them during the concurrency of the pol- 
icies and so far as possible kept his 
customers advised of the status of the 
carriers has most assuredly discharged 
not only his legal responsibility but 
every moral obligation. 

Secretary-Counsel Bennett, who has 
discovered many vital blows aimed 
at the very vitals of the American 
Agency System, asserts that here there 
can be no question of any legal liability 
on the part of an agent. The assured 
knows, Mr. Bennett says, that the agent 
is not the insuring company and that 
the policy the agent delivers is not is- 
sued as the obligation of the agent. 

But the agent knows that what Mr. 
Gandy, Mr. Wolff or Mr. Bennett say 
on the subject will be cold potatoes in- 
deed to offer the insured who wants 
to know why he must pay for protec- 
tion that he won’t get. The insuring 
public in the large cares nothing for 
the American Agency System except as 
it may accomplish something for its 
benefit. When members of that public 
hear its leaders arguing on legal and 
moral grounds—as they quite properly 
do—that an agent should not refund 
money they have paid him in good faith 
they will quite likely damn the system 
along with its representative they know 
personally as their agent. 

It is a difficult situation, as are so 
many situations today. It is hard to 
imagine what more the executive com- 
mittee of the Association can say or 
do on the subject. When the meeting 
is ended and the world is aware of its 
action it seems likely that the situation 
will be just what it was before. 


so 





Real Rehabilitation 


“Fy EHABILITATION” as _ practiced 

by the New York Insurance De- 
partment, was an experiment, noble 
in purpose, which appears to have 
been unsuccessful in practice due to the 
presence of unforeseen factors. It had 
its first test in the case of the Globe & 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company, where 
a sincere attempt was made to keep a 
large and long established company out 
of liquidation. 

But the dawn of every day under re- 
habilitation saw less and less to reha- 
bilitate because the rush to cancel poli- 
cies in the company gathered momentum 
as each hour of uncertainty as to the 
company’s ultimate fate was registered. 
Thus, by the time a plan for refinancing 
was worked out it was found that the 
original requirements for new capital 
needed considerable revision upward. 

In the case of the Globe & Rutgers it 


should also be recalled that the ground. 
work was badly prepared. The thing 
came upon the agents and policyholders 
of the company before.they knew what 
it was all about. They were told by the 
state and company officials that ‘the 
company was in rehabilitation but they 
were given no assurance of protection. 
Of the Globe & Rutgers chances for re 
organization they knew nothing, yet 
they had nothing to rely on but their 
own judgment. 

Clearly “rehabilitation” is something 
that should not be announced until it is 
effected. As far as insurance compa- 
nies are concerned it cannot be arrived 
at publicly without a serious impair- 
ment of confidence. 

That the New York Insurance De- 
partment profited from this experience 
is evident from the way in which the 
National Surety situation was handled. 
Coincident with the announcement that 
the company had been taken over for 
rehabilitation came the _ information 
that reorganization had been effected 
and a new corporation was already ur- 
der way. Agents and _ policyholders 
knew exactly where they stood. What- 
ever the eventual outcome of the 
scheme (and most informed people 
seem to think it will be a happy one), 


a good, clean job was made of its pres- ff 


entation for which congratulations are 
in order. 


For Wider Influence 


OLLOWING a most eventful fiscal 

year in life insurance it was to bk 
expected that the mid-year meeting of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters would 
be charged with interest and activity— 
and so it was. One of the interesting 
developments was the action toward ce 
menting relations between state groups 
with the national body. A committe 
is at present preparing a new draft 
of the by-laws and constitution with 
view to increasing the recognition at 
corded by the national association ™ 
the many state-wide underwriters’ a 
sociations. The program at this point 
embraces the creation of a national 
council to replace the present executivt 
committee, which council will be com 
posed of the national committeem@ 
from the local associations, the stat 
association presidents, the trustees, of 
ficers and past national presidents. Th 
board of trustees would be changed * 
as to be composed of the officers and 
12 elected trustees instead of the off 
cers and four additional member 
named by the president. 
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| , 
Weekly News Review 
The Cancer Record of 1932, pre- 


pared for The Spectator by Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, LL.D., shows that 


cancer continues to grow as a leading | 


death cause, the number of deaths 


during 1932 in 180 American cities | 


increasing from 49,585 to 50,636, 


making the death rate in 1932, 117 | 


per 100,000 population. 





The Bankers Reserve Life Insurance 
Company of Omaha, Neb., is rein- 
sured by the Ohio National Life 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 
the former company having on De- 
cember 31, 1932, $116,534,000 of in- 
surance in force, over $20,000,000 as- 
sets and surplus of $1,884,425. 





The home office of the 
formed Jefferson National 
Detroit, Mich., is removed from its 
temporary quarters in the Farwell 
building to 
President of the company is M. E. 


3505 Barlum Tower. | 


newly | 


Life of | 


O'Brien, formerly president of the | 


Detroit Life. 





The Cosmopolitan Life of Chicago 
is taken over by the liquidation 
bureau of the Ililinois insurance de- 


partment on petitions for receiver- | 


ship filed by the attorney general on 
request of the department and a 
policyholder. 





John A. Stevenson resigns as vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company to devote time 
fo manageriai work, and Vice-Pres- 
ident Frank H. Davis is appointed to 
take charge of the company's agency 
affairs. 





John J. Duffy resigns as president 
of the New York Fire Insurance 
Company and is succeeded by R. A. 


Corroon, who was chairman of the | 


board. 





Joseph A. Tufts, who has been 
agency superintendent at the head 
office of the Great American Insur- 
ance Company, is elected a vice- 
president and secretary of the 


County Fire Insurance Company at | 


the head offic f that i 
—" ee 





The Independence Underwriters of 
the American Equitable, which was 
created by the reinsurance of the 
Independence Fire by the Corroon & 
Reynolds agroup, is to change its 


name to the Cosmopolitan Under- | 


writers. 





Control of the General Indemnity 
orporation of Rochester, N. Y., is 
acquired by Lloyds Insurance Com- 
pany of America, and Charles D. 
Livingston, president of Lloyds of 
America, is elected president of the 
General Indemnity. 





C. P. Love of Baker, Weeks & 
Harden, New York, has purchased 
control of the Penn General Cas- 
valty Company of Philadelphia, 
which recently absorbed the Penn 
General Fire, and is elected pres- 
ident of the company. 
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_——————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


WO of the most talked-about talking 
pictures of recent weeks are “Gabriel 
Over the White House” and “Cavalcade.” 

The first film is concerned with a politician 
who is elected President of the United States 
and falls victim to an accident from which 
he is reborn a ferocious statesman. In his 
delirium he knocks the spots out of Congress, 
cabinets and foreign diplomats and proceeds 
to put the country on its feet in short order. 

“Cavalcade” is, to say the least, more subtle. 
It merely recounts the history of a British 
family from the turn of the century up 
through the Boer War and the World War. 
Along about the middle of the picture it 
flashes the scene of the funeral of Queen 
Victoria. I am unable to tell you why, nor 
will you be able to explain it, but if you see 
that picture you will appreciate what the 
Royal Family means to an Englishman. 

A little boy, watching from a balcony the 
cortege pass, says to his mother, “She must 
have been a very little woman, Mummy.” 

Yes, indeed, I judge from pictures I’ve seen 
that she was a very little woman. She was 
Queen of England in an age that knew Dis- 
raeli, Palmerston, Gladstone, Kitchener and 
other men of power. It is known now as the 
Victorian era and it bears not only her name 
but the indelible stamp of her character, be- 
liefs, and personality. Englishmen today are 
what they are partly because Queen Victoria 
once lived and ruled. 

Prophetic romances create tough guys like 
the President in “Gabriel Over the White 
House” who sieze extraordinary power and 
remake the world. Seasoned history deals 
with little, perhaps powerless, people, like 
Queen Victoria, who bequeaths something of 
the spirit—which is alone immortal. 





Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


The Senate of the United States 
passes the farm relief bill, including 
the Thomas inflation amendment as 

| a rider, and sends it to the House 
| of Representatives, where passage is 
assured this week. 





The Washington conversations with 
England, France and Canada come 
to an amicable conclusion, the parley 
on tariff and currency factors being 
continued this week with Germany, 
Italy, Mexico and Argentina repre- 
sented. 





Long-term indebtedness amount- 
ing to 40 per cent of the national 
wealth, and requiring 20 per cent of 
the nation's present income for 
carrying charges alone, constitutes a 
major obstacle to economic re- 
covery, according to the Filene sur- 
vey of the Twentieth Century Fund. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
| trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change last week, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed 
Monday at 115.50 and closed Satur- 
day at 115.15. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 73.89 and closed 
| Saturday at 75.80. 





Steadily increasing demand for 
steel products expanded schedules in 
that industry to approximately 28 
per cent last week with every indi- 
cation that a 30 per cent level will 

be reached within a few days. 





Bullish enthusiasm in wheat at Chi- 
| cago was renewed last week with the 
passage of the inflation bill, and the 
market ended the week and month 
with one of the wildest sessions on 
record, advancing prices on Saturday 
| to new season highs and 5!/g to 6 
| cents up for the day. 





Cotton futures started week with 
| continuation of upturn which was 
halted by considerable hedge selling, 
profit-taking or reselling by recent 
buyers, but soared into new high 
ground Saturday and closed in 
strong position with prices best for 
the week, $1.75 to $2.10 above April 
| 22 and about $I! a bale above lows 
| for current season. 





The market value of 100 repre- 
sentative stocks increased $3,509,- 
| 503,000, or 45.5 per cent, last month 
and at the end of the month was 
101 per cent higher than at the end 
of June, 1932, the approximate low 
| of the bear market, according to 
| Frazier Jelke & Company. 
| 
| 





The gross income of farmers de- 
| clined $6,775,000,000, or 57 per 
cent, from 1929 throuah 1932 to 
| $5,143,000,000 in the latter year, 
while their cash income, after de- 
ducting production exnenditures, de- 
clined about $3,400,000, or 72 per 
cent, accordina to the annual esti- 
mate of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


Preparing for Better Times 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


ITH the public driving 

its automobiles until they 

wear out we now find 
values for fire and theft insurance 
purposes so low as to be within 
the minimum premium charged 
for a policy. It is a temptation to 
let such small items run off the 
books but we must remember a 
day of new cars will come and 
these contracts will prove valu- 
able. Moreover, it is quite likely 
an important portion of these new 
cars will be purchased with cash 
by people who are even now able to do so but are 
biding their time until they feel more secure of the 
future. 

It is well to add in the windstorm coverage when- 
ever below the minimum premium, thus serving 
the policyholder in a manner which bespeaks your 
continued interest in his account; and when the 
new car days do come it will be very easy to place 
the same coverages the customer has carried on 
the old car: fire, theft, and windstorm. 

This is but one way to lay the groundwork at this 
time for many dollars of easy commissions when 
we are up at the top of the cycle again. It is a par- 
ticularly appropriate time for the study of Use and 
Occupancy insurance—a type of protection not sub- 
ject to the keenness of competition which is found 
in the more common coverages, and one which will 
enjoy great popularity as soon as industry is back 
upon a profitable basis. 

Nothing is of greater value to an agent in the 








What Happens 


NTICING entrances greet visitors 
adding pleasurably to the impres- 

sion of solidity given by the im- 
posing structures housing insurance 
companies. Warmth usually radiated 


tion” on the other side. 
gantlet of buffers furnishes a variety 
of thrills, especially for those passing 


improvement of his office and the development of 
himself than a free interchange of ideas with other 
agents, and this too may be profitably done under 
present conditions, to become better prepared to 
take advantage of the good business which is ahead 
of us. 

An interchange of ideas among agents is more 
possible of accomplishment in some localities than 
others, for it seems there are areas in which agents 
are backward about discussing the business with 
their competitors, and jealously guard their best 
ideas which are the very ones the other agent 
needs; while in other districts this jealousy is lack- 
ing and men who are keen competitors often are 
inseparable friends and, to an extent, business as- 
sociates. 

A practical way of overcoming reticence is to 
develop an acquaintance with some progressive 
agent in a town far enough distant to remove en- 
tirely the element of competition. This makes a 
perfect background for the confidential disclosure 
of the most intimate phases of business technique 
and much specific information and general inspira- 
tion may be had from such conversations—in addi- 
tion to the relaxation of occasional out-of-town 
trips for this purpose. 

It has been my own good fortune to have such 
an acquaintance develop into a friendship which in 
itself is of value; and we derive much good from 
the interchange of memoranda by mail and occa- 
sional visits over a week-end during which we dis- 
cuss the several topics of which we have made 
notations since the previous visit. 


After the Doorway Is Passed? 


By A. E. MAGNELL 


crossed the thresholds of some strong- 
holds are also illuminating as to home 
office cordiality. 

The inquiring committee pursued its 
consideration of the placing of the busi- 
ness with which they were entrusted 


Running the 





on approach to home offices not infre- 
quently turns into a frost. A chill often 
awaits callers and as they proceed on 
their errand, visitors often feel as if 
they are entering a refrigerating plant. 
Fine first impressions are often dis- 
sipated when one beyond the 
threshold. 

Business for the company may be 
gained by the reception accorded vis- 
itors or by the same token, may be 
driven away. Fine feathers make fine 
birds, so the saying goes. Fine “door- 
ways to protection,” generally speak- 
ing, reveal that there is much “protec- 


goes 


the portals on business. 

Recently a committee of three promi- 
nent business men, having in charge 
the placing of business that involved 
approximately $50,000 annual premium, 
visited several leading home offices. 
They came without any broadcast of 
the fact that their mission had any- 
thing to do with desirable insurance. 
Their business connections would ordi- 
narily be sufficient to gain any one of 
them access to the “seats of the 
mighty.” Reactions registered to re- 
ceptions they were accorded are in- 
formative. Views of others who have 


beyond the records. All the available 
information and statistical facts con- 
cerning company and operating results 
had been studied. Practical men, good 
judges of humanity—they wanted t 
look behind the scenes—to go into the 
home offices and meet the folks running 
the companies. The committee wanted 
first hand information that was off the 
records. The home office, of course, Was 
the source for this. 

Approaching the main office of one 
of the companies, a member of the com 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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HE Phoe- 
Insur- 

ance Com- 
pany Home 
Office Building 


faces the Capitol 





of Connecticut 
across Aa rolling 
expanse of lawn 
from - of the 
finest sites in the 
city of Hartford. 
Built of con- 
crete and steel, 
with brick cur- 
tain walls faced with white Vermont 


marble and wine colored, rough tex- 
tured brick, this fireproof building, of a 
simple, dignified, colonial type of archi- 
tecture, fittingly symbolizes the solidity 
of the insurance organization it houses. 

Benjamin Wistar Morris of New 
York, well known as the architect of 
other important buildings, is responsible 
for the design of the Phoenix building, 
which was erected in 1917 by Caulwell, 
Wingals & Co. at a cost approximating 
one-half million dollars. 

The present Phoenix home is quite an 
advance over the one occupied when the 
company first started business in 1854. 
Then the office consisted of a single 
room on the second floor of “Union Hall,” 
afterwards torn down to make way for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life. 

The Phoenix stayed but a short while 
in the Union Hall office, abandoning it 
for more commodious upstairs quarters 
at 275 Main Street, Hartford. In 1862 
still larger .offices were leased at 333 
Main Street, and there the company held 
forth for eleven years. 


The First Building 


But 1373 found the company once 
again seeking space, and this time a de- 
cision to build resulted in the erection of 
64 Pearl Street. The new building 
seemed of ample size, and did suffice 
until 1905, when the company’s growth 
forced it to expand into bigger offices, 
occupying a part of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Building. In the new location 
business continued to grow until the 
necessity for larger accommodations 
made another move imperative. 

Once again it was decided to build 
and as there was no economic advantage 
to compensate for the assessed valua- 
Hon of land in the business section of 
Hartford, the company purchased the 
Property at the corner of Elm and Trin- 
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Home Office 


Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


PUTA LULU LLU LLU LL 


The 


Phoenix Insurance 
Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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ity Streets on which the present home 
office building stands. 

A visitor to the Phoenix home is at 
once impressed by the dignity of the 
entrance, with its fluted Ionic pilasters 
and simple bronze doors opening on a 
small, marble paneled lobby, with stairs 
on the left leading to the foyer on the 
main floor. To the right and left of 
this foyer, as one faces the reception 
desk, are the offices of President Ed- 
ward Milligan and _ Vice-president 
George C. Long. 

Flanking the walls on either side are 
the offices of Vice-presidents Henry P. 
Whitman, Frank C. Hatfield and Ed- 
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ward V. Chap- 
lin, and Secre- 
taries Fred C. 


Gustetter, 
George W. Hol- 
ton and Perrin 
C. Cothran. 
These officials 
supervise the 
activities of the 
underwr it- 
ing department, 
where all lines 
submitted are 
mapped, checked 
and the company’s retention established 
in accordance with the principles that 
have given the Phoenix an outstand- 
ing reputation for underwriting. 

Directly above the underwriting de- 
partment, on the third floor, are located 
the special risk department, supervised 
by Secretary F. Minot Blake, and the 
loss, accounting and stenographic di- 
vision. Also on this floor is the hand- 
some wood wainscoted directors’ room 
containing an unique collection of por- 
traits of past presidents of the com- 
pany, men whose history is intimately 
entwined with the record of insurance 
in America. 

The fourth floor houses the automo- 
bile, the New York city, the reinsurance, 
the comptometer and the inland marine 
departments. The last named is in 
charge of Secretary Lee R. Ross and 
has grown so rapidly that it now occu- 
pies the space formerly used as an as- 
sembly hall. 


“Time Tried and Fire Tested” 


One of the striking features of de- 
sign incorporated in the Phoenix home 
office building is the center light-well 
piercing the three upper floors and 
forming them into hollow squares. By 
this arrangement all offices receive a 
maximum of daylight and the natural 
circulation of air is increased. 

A system of washed air ventilation 
is also provided so that employees keep 
busy in a_ well-ventilated and well- 
lighted workroom. 

The history of the Phoenix Insur- 
ance Company has been one of steady 
progress. The original capital of 
$100,000 has been increased to $6,- 
00,000 and the assets of the company 
are now over $40,000,000. Since its 
organization the Phoenix has paid out 
in losses $167,510,126. Certainly the 
company has amply justified its slogan, 
“Time Tried and Fire Tested.” 
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London & Lancashire Ind., Hartford 362,815) 91.1 54,678) 13.7 58,956) 14.8} 60, 003 15 1} 2,933) 7 4,799) 1.2} —1 ene my rig 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia 420,952) 75.3 63,553) 11.4 53,586) 9.6 42, 130 7.5) 19, 876) 3 6) 19, 043) 3 4 312’ 710 19 4 i 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ,339,566) 75.8 633,049} 11.1) 1,076,614) 18.8 462,019 8.1] 197,645, 3.4 126, 596 2.2)-1,112,7 ’ Wri 
) | | | “. 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins., Boston 1, 932,449 79.7} 152,951) 13.1) 231,431) 19 8 84,573 i 2| 51,412) 4.4) 29 345) 2.5 er x = 1 rat 
Merchants Indemnity, New York 3.982 340| 10.9 322| 10.3 176] 5.6) . on 72 | . S 788 “us it 7 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark 1, 183,584) 80.6) 222,542) 15.1) 264,780) 18.0) 240,028) 16.4) 41, 245) 2.8 25, 689) 4 é ae br 
National Casualty, Detroit 53,344) 65.5 9,930; 12.2 16,485; 20.2 —I 032! | woo 2.9 2, 229) - ‘ ae _ 4 00 con 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore 2,3 , 676,899) 71.5 366,579) 15.6 448,831) 19.1 228, 007 9.7) 46, 042) 2.0 50,714) 2 2). - 470, 21 907 one 
New York Casualty, New York 152,600) 111.5) 25,617) 18.7 31,263) 22.8 33 416) 24.4) 14,216; 10.4 3,934) 2 9 — 124,208 “aa yCe 
Norwich Union mm ean New York 350,710} 62.4 72,935} 13.0 107,146) 19.1 60 736) 10.8) 13 ,416 2.4 2-358) 4 ‘ ry Be 7 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee, New York! 2,626, , 744,316) 66.4) 343.708) 13.1 530,476; 20.2 405 703} 15.4) 66, 582) 2.5 51, 455) 2 0 —515, 661 si 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York 594,744; 362,995) 61.0) 50,322 8.4) 124,692) 21.0 59 500; 10.0) 14,347) 2.4 13, 489) 2.3 ry ay not 
Royal Indemnity. New York 3,026,066) 2,327,624) 76.8 295,152; 10.0 492,279, 16.3 276 430) 9.1) 73, 052! 2.4) 33, 272) 1 y —471,7 suf 
| | | | of: 
’ aa — ‘ — : ee an « , . 9 7R7) r 200) p a 263; —14.9 = 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity, St. Paul 230,527} 150,309) 65.2 45,250) 19.6 36,679) 15.9) 14,596 6.3) 12, 757 5 5) 5,200) 2 3 34, 26: j—18 Sul 
Standard Accident, Detroit, . 2, 762, 254] 1,705,707) 61.8 290,039; 10.5 482,478 17.5 304,141) 11 - 103, 194) 3 7 66, 294) 3 | - go = 
Standard Surety & Casualty, New York 361, 407 147,440) 42.0 48,249) 13.7 77,046) 21.9 55, 290) 15 7 20, 731) 5 9) 9, 766) 2 9’ 908 aa alm 
Sun Indemnity, New York | 391,522 224,660) 57.4 47,000) 12.0 332) 19.5 30,584) 7.8) r 7,983) : 0} : 14, 758| 3.3 | —{ a a ; con 
Travelers Ins. (Acc. & Liab.) Hartford . .|12, 133, 154) 8,560,726) 70.5) 1,261,784) 10.4 2,215,322) 18.3) 1,694,633) 14 0} 767, 528) 6.3) 223, 440) ! 8|-2 590, 279 37 } 
United States Casualty, New York 986, 218 786,973; 79.8 195,212; 19.8 173,125) 17.6 131,545) 13 3) 41,448) 4 2) 23, 652! 2.4 —365, 737 my ‘ non 
United States Fidelity & Guar., Balti 6,229,676) 4,671,329) 75.0 794,725; 12.8 881,424) 14.1} 567,779) 9 1 175,199} 2.8 109,054} 1 8| Beg Ee 
United States Guarantee, New York 10, 261 9,534) 92.9 4,006; 39.0 3,391) 33.1 1,000) 9 | . 98} 9 . 391) 3 S| 72 ail 0.0 the 
Western Casualty, Chicazo 409, 100 309.040| 75.5 46,418) 11.4 20, 433) 5 0 7,576 1.9 7,222 1 8.4 : 183 car 
Zurich Gen. Acei. & Liab., Chicazo 2,756,642) 1,964,480) 71.3 441,913) 16.0 467,722) 17.0 221, 388} 8 0} 110,349 4.0 54, 400) 2.0) —503, 611) — nes 
: Saas anal gS ; ae ape um 
Totals ‘ 95,766, 207/68,648,858| 71.7|11,746,707| 12.3|17,056,799| 17.8/10,598,614, 11 1| 3,354,334) 3.5] 1,935,346 2 .0|-17.681,103| —18.9 h 
sno 
MUTUAL COMPANIES om 
= sen bid outa - a , Q 
American Mutual Liability, Boston 6,459, 188] 3,208,334) 49.7) 795,247) 12.3] 351,741) 5.4) 407,537) 6.3) 312, 4.8) 103,479) 1.6) 1,280,808 19.8 1 
Bakers Mutual, New York 301, 784 135,508; 44.9 25, 466 8.4 19, 920 6.6) 24, 769) 8 2 6,1 2 0 3, 184) 1.0 res “a3 : 
Butchers Mutual, New York 221, 130 146,700| 66.4 15, 956 7.8 24,460) 11.0 15, 853 7 : 1,3 5 2 089) é + a8 322 tab 
Coal Merchants Mutual, Albany 191, 192 112,608) 58.9 6,418 3.4 3,391 1.8 1,217| 6 1, P 9 4 310 2.3 ig br = 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity, Buffalo...| 400,406 315,326, 78.7 12, 767 3.2 95, 226 23 8 —176 5 13,: 3.3 2 806 r my “47 
Hardware Mutual Cas., Stevens Point 850, 384 566,960) 66.7) 83, 528 9.8 127, 446 15.0 86, 759 10 2 12, 1 4 13 378 1 aap 73 loss 
Hudson Mohawk Mutual, Albany 102, 736 46,551| 45.3 12, 130 il 8 10, 897 10 6 19, 874 19 3 5,1 5.0 = ;, bs my 04 “ap 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity, New York 454,032) 250,519) 55.2 31,998 7.0 24,860) 5.5 20,303) 4.5 8,6 I ° Hb | “or 61 Is | 
Jamestown Mutual, Jamestown 182, 682 94,141; 51.5 22,619) 12.4 12,611 6.9 17,817 9 8 . 4, j 2.5 1,41 a os 31 stal 
Liberty Mutual, Boston 8,364,118) 5,153,417) 61.6 694, 509 8.3 357, 800 4.3 548,593) 6.6 346, 617 4.1 119,598 1.4) 1.143,5 4 : 
| thr 
. 5, 5 7 5 74, 300! 7,475 : 5 } 36,317; 7.2 care 
Lumber Mutual, New York 508, 298 256,312) 50.4 74,189) 14.6 44,695 8.8 74,300) 14.6) 17 475 3.4 5,010 1.0 31 . 
Lombemnenn Uicteal, Chicazo 2,782,881) 1,823,224) 65.5 342,432) 12.3 168,819 6.1 136,516) 4 9 72 740 2.6 47,274 1 7 a 98 able 
Merchants Mutual, Buffalo 498, 153 314,593) 63.2 29, 696 6.0 59, 222 11.8 37,153 at 5 4 928 1 0 3 oa a : ane 951 will 
Mutual Casualty, New York 53, 220 47,180) 88.7 1, 846 5 588 1 1 13, 804) 25 9 2 699) 5.1) 419 8} - aa Bes 4 | 
N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders, New York 201, 482 98, 841 49.1 13, 757 6.5 10, 000 5.0 25, 150 12 ° 3, 752 1.9 1,417 | 178' 819 162 T 
Security Mutual, Chicago 1,101,679 716,365) 65.1 133,690) 12.1 12,559 1.2 39,923) 3.6 10,078 9 10, 245 9) se 887 82 
Utica Mutual, Utica 11444.714| 719,949] 49.8] 164.326) 11.4) 57,628) 4.0/ 170,349) 11.8 57,355) 4.0) 12,711 | 262,307] and 
Utilities Mutual Ins. Co., New York 1, 108, 782 618,255) 55.8 108,375 9.8 40,725 3.7 26, 124 2.4 8,983 8) 306,319; 4#- $1] 
= |— = - —_— 7 | 
Totals 25. 226, 861/14, 624,778 58.0) 2,568,949! 10.2' 1,381,863 5.5) 1,680,466 6.7' 906,763 3.6 345,541 1.4! 3,718,506 MA per 
STATE FUND T 
State Insurance Fund, New York . 6, 241,859! 4,971,481; 79.6) 550,223 8.8 107, 850 1.7 467, 753) 7.5 230, 643 3.7 | | 86, 091 iB exp 
ae es eo eo SS ee Ceo ee cur 
Grand Totals, All Carriers 127,234,927 98,245,117, 69.4/14,865,879| 11.7|18,546,512, 14.6/12,746,833| 10.1] 4,491,740] 3.5] 2,280,887] 1.8|-13,876,506)/ -104 ir 
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32 Shows Vast Service 
AST year The Spectator printed a 
= table corresponding to the one on 
the page opposite. An editorial in the 
same issue commenting on it said: “If 
the shadow of a doubt exists in any 
f |e mind as to the validity of the conten- 
tion that the insurance companies are 
La faced with an emergency which war- 
~s rants an immediate and general in- 
~ = crease of rates in workmen’s compensa- 
77| 12.3 tion, it should be dispelled by the most 
i S cursory glance at the table.” 
~ = As everyone knows, increases in 
7|—24 4 workmen’s compensation rates last 
33] 24 year were negligible. The current table, 
7 SS however, shows that the experience in 
92| —56.7 1932 was even more unsatisfactory 
ey than in 1931, but to point out the fail- 
a a ure to readjust rate levels in work- 
93| —32.6 men’s compensation insurance to some- 
64) — 53.5 thing approaching conformity with 
| os underwriting experience is, at this 
68| —21.3 date, a demonstration too obvious. 
= Bae These figures represent the nation- 
= wide workmen’s compensation insur- 
64] —20.9 ance experience of companies licensed 
i in New York State. The results may 
ad-ens be taken as fully representative of 
133| —21.5 country-wide conditions. 
— “aa The quickest way to size up the sig- 
ty nificance of the table is to examine 
i36| —7.5 the composite loss ratios in the extreme 
oe ay right hand column. For the direct 
710) —19.4 writing stock companies, the total loss 
307| —26.7 ratio is —18.5. On the 1931 experience 
ey it was —18.1. There are 60 of these 
o ary companies in the table this year. Last 
204| —90.7 year there were 75. 
+ ary The heavy underwriting loss ratio is 
a =z not due to any calamitous experience 
suffered by two or three companies. 
ery Substantial underwriting losses were 
ne) = almost universally the rule. Of the 60 
279| —21.3 companies only six showed a profit and 
= ey none of these could be classed among 
0) — the important writers. Most of the 
611|—18.3 carriers, in fact, whose premium vol- 
1031 —18.5 ume amounted to a million or more 
showed a loss ratio higher than the 
— composite average. 
778| 28.7 The stock companies listed in the 
= By table earned premiums of $95,766,207 
871| -9.7 in 1932 against which they incurred 


osol 72 losses of $68,648,858. The ratio here 





a3 it is 71.7 per cent, thus indicating at the 
584, 13 start that when the companies get 
317, 7.2 through paying claims and unavoid- 
oa7 “ able expenses, profit, or an even break, 
ve e 2 - 
316) —25.1 will be impossible. 
565| 24.1 = . > 
819, 16.2 The total outlay for investigation 
= ms and adjustment of claims amounted to 

— $11,746,707 in 1932 for a ratio of 12.3 
506 Me 

per cent. 
The total for field supervision and 

ogi) 14 expenses and acquisition expenses in- 





curred amounted to $17,056,799 in 1932. 
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An Analysis of the Workmen’s Compensation Experience for Last Year 


Performed Without Profit to the Companies 


This is lower compared with the pre- 
vious year but the reduction is some- 
thing more than commensurate with 
the reduced premium volume. The ratio 
for 1932 is 17.8 per cent, whereas in 
1931 it was 18.6 per cent. Supervisory 
cfficials often suggest that companies 
ean effect economies in this item. 

General administrative expenses in- 
curred amounted to $10,598,614 for a 
ratio of 11.1 per cent. 


Workmen’s compensation underwrit- 
ing carries with it a heavy burden in 
inspection and bureau expense. In 
1932 the stock companies operating in 
New York paid out a total of $3,354,- 
334 for such requirements for a ratio 
of 3.5 per cent. 

Lastly the burdensome tax item 
amounted to $1,935,346 for a ratio of 
2 per cent. 


(Concluded on 36) 
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ANNOUNCING 


NATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


SURETY 




















Wendell P. Barker 
S. Reading Bertron 
Edgar S. Bloom 
Franklin Q. Brown 
Hartwell Cabell 
Edward H. Clark 


WM. B. JOYCE, 


Chairman 


ASSETS 
ES GO Ee ees $ 5,935,971.78 
| Eye ee eee ee 654,004.14 
Unpaid premiums due and receivable ..... 4,035,059.20 
EE I inn 5 6 oe ke a RO 379,579.88 
First Mortgages and Real Estate ......... 831,323.28 
$11,835,938.28 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for losses reported ............ $ 71,797.00 
Reserve for premiums (over 90 days old) . 727,633.62 
Reserve for commissions on unpaid premi- 
PEEP EP Oe Pe ra E 730,813.00 
Paid in Reserve to cover possible future 
claims and not yet known, but which may 
occur on unexpired risks ............. 6,305,694.66 
CE Spas can ree One bade ROK SO CERES 1,000,000.00 
EE 6056 OAR Oh Ree 3,000,000.00 
$11,835,938.28 
DIRECTORS 
E. M. Allen Vincent Cullen Alanson P. Lathrop 


P. A. S. Franklin 
M. O. Garner 
Charles Hayden 
Charles G. Hellinger 
Morton D. Joyce 
Wm. B. Joyce 


H. J. Lofgren 
John C. McCall 
James S. McCulloh 
Samuel McRoberts 
Alfred E. Smith 
E. A. St. John 


E. M. ALLEN, President 
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Great 
Salesmen 
of 


History 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Theodore Roosevelt, great Colonel of the Roughriders, 
ranks as one of our most famous Presidents. 


\s a pale, thin, near-sighted boy, with miserable health, 
his future was despaired of but by sheer grit and deter- 
mination he overcame his physical defects to become a 
strong robust man who stands out in American life as the 
very personification of radiant health and dynamic energy. 
Author, soldier, naturalist, explorer, Teddy Roosevelt's 
greatest qualifications were his indefatigability and un- 
bounded enthusiasm. 

He loved politics because it brought him in contact with 
the masses of humble people with whom he as a son of 
wealthy parents was supposed to have little in common. 
Many of our Presidents have proved 
that poverty was no bar to the White 
House. Teddy Roosevelt proved that 
inherited wealth was no ban to De- 


of the common man. Social justice 
was the prime article in his social 
creed ! 


ROYAL UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 
S. A. APPLE, President 































CAN HE PAY? 


The important question in prospecting today is, 
“Can he pay?” Fidelity agents learn this in ad- 
vance, through their lead service, in thousands of 
cases. This conserves time. It increases the num- 
ber of hours face to face with interested prospects. 


More Interviews—More Sales 


The 1932 experience shows that the ratio of calls 
to interviews to sales is greatly improved when 
agents go in behind the lead service. Present day 
selling demands the concentration on interested 
prospects, able to buy, developed by this Fidelity 


service. 
Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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mocracy, and all during his public 
career he ably championed the cause 














SHIELD POLICIES. 


wl Ordinary Life Insurance 
NATIONAL Industrial Life Insurance 


LIFE AND . 
ACCIOENT Health & Accident Insurance 


NSURANCE 








COMPANY 


SMIELOS Total claims paid 33 years ending 





you 


December 31, 1932, $90,391,949.36 








C. A. CRAIC, Chairman of the Beard w. R. WILLS, Pres. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 


| NASHVILLE - : - - TENN. 
Tune in on WSM 
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SECURITIES 
ON DEPOSIT 


with Lowa 
Insurance 
Department 


$144,987,638.56 


On December 31, 1932, this Com- 
pany had Approved Securities in 
the amount of $144,987.638.56 on 
deposit with the Iowa Insurance 
Department as required by law. 
This was a gain of 


$5,066,840.20 


in the total of Securities on de- 
posit as compared to December 


31, 1931. 
a C Yar 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 
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The Organization of Underwriting 


And Issuing Life Insurance Policies 


This Subject and Discussion of Home Office Procedure in Handling 
Foreclosed Loans on Farm and City Real Estate Theme of Eastern 
Conference of Life Office Management Association 


Management and _ administrative 
problems of the new business and 
mortgage loan departments were dis- 
cussed at the Eastern Spring Confer- 
ence of the Life Office Management 
Association, held at Hotel New Yorker, 
April 24 and 25. An attendance of 
approximately one hundred and fifty 
representing the departments. con- 
cerned in Eastern and Middlewestern 
companies participated in the program. 
This group was about evenly divided 
in interest between the two subjects 
before the conference for discussion. 

The first day’s session was devoted 
exclusively to the organization of the 
work of underwriting and issuing life 


insurance policies. James B. Slim- 
mon, secretary of the Aetna Life, 
served as general chairman of this 


The papers presented cover- 
ed the entire underwriting and issue 
routine from the time the application 
is received in the agency until it is 
issued as a policy by the home office. 
H. O. Rasmussen, new business de- 
partment manager of the J. Elliott 
Hall Agency of the Penn Mutual in 
New York City, presented a paper 
outlining the preparation of the ap- 
plication and underwriting papers in 
an agency. George E. Rogers, Jr., 
Manager ordinary issue department, 
of the Prudential, and Henry J. Becker, 
assistant secretary, New York Life, 
outlined the preparation of the ap- 
plication from the time it is received 
at the home office until it is ready for 
underwriting action. The routine be- 
tween the submission of the applica- 
tion to the underwriting department 
and that department’s final decision 
Was presented by Malcolm Adam, as- 
sistant vice president of the Penn Mu- 
tual, and Phelps Todd, vice president 
and insurance supervisor of the Prov- 
ident Mutual. 
The final step in the routine—the 
work of issue from the time the final 
‘ecision is made by the underwriting 
cepartment to the time when the policy 
Secomes an account—was presented by 


session. 





; Sper faror 


May 4, 


1933 


CONDUCTED FIRST SESSION 





James B. Slimmon, Secretary, Aetna Life 


D. L. Brush, of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral, and L. Z. Richards, supervisor 
life underwriting department, of the 
Aetna Life. Open discussion from the 
floor followed the various papers 
rounding out the entire routine of the 
issue department of a life company. 
The day’s program was concluded 
with the report of an intensive survey 
of the personnel and costs of under- 
writing and work in five 
panies, presented by Miss Marion A. 
Bills, and Harold D. Prentice, of the 
Aetna Life. The report was the result 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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ERRATUM 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Baltimore has ceased writing par- 
ticipating life insurance. The 20-year 
endowment rates published in the non- 
participating rate sections of the Life 
Agents Brief are actually the old par- 
ticipating rates and not current non- 
participating rates. 












































Insurance Advertisers 
To Meet In Chattanooga 
Attractive Program Prepared By 


|. A. C. For Southern Round 
Table May 14-16 





Southern Round Table of Insurance 
Advertising Conference will hold the 
annual meeting at Signal Mountain 
Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn., May 14, 15, 
16. Seneca M. Gamble of The Volun- 
teer State Life as chairman and John 
W. Murphy of Pan American Life as 
secretary, following suggestions re- 
ceived from member companies, have 
arranged a program which should be 
of decided interest to all companies 
represented. Bearing in mind that 
present world-wide conditions impose 
upon advertising an unprecedent re- 
sponsibility and enforce measures of 
economy, the program is on the general 
theme of advertising economically and 
effectually. Subjects for discussion and 
the speakers are as follows: 

“Helping Each Other”, agency man- 
agers and advertising managers. Ken- 
neth R. Miller, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. 

“Broadcasting Protection,” C. S. 
Smith, National Life & Accident In- 
surance Company. 

“Advertising to Recruit,” John W. 
Murphy, Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company. 

“Advertising to Educate, the Agent, 
the Public,” T. J. Hammer, Protective 
Life Insurance Company. 

“Advertising to Conserve,” Karl 
Ljung, Jr., Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Company. 

“Knotty Problems in Insurance Ad- 
vertising,” Ray Conde, The Insurance 
Field. 

“What We Expect of Our Advertis- 


ing Manager,” A. V. Mozingo, The 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


“Short Cuts to Economy in the Ad- 
vertising Budget,” Kenilworth H. 
Mathus, Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

“Pictures Tell the Frank 
Ennis, Continental Insurance Company. 

“Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
panies,” E. Y. Chapin, Sr., American 
Trust & Banking Company. 

“What I. A. C. Means to Insurance,” 


20) 


Story,” 









(Concluded on page 
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Advertising Men Help 
Agents Build Prospects 


Paul Skelding, of the Boston Agency 
of the Provident Mutual Life, de- 
velops his prospect lists by cultivating 
friendships and acquaintances with men 
in statistical and advertising agencies. 
He finds that friends in the advertis- 
ing business particularly are helpful 
to him. An intimate and closely culti- 
vated friend in an advertising firm is 
almost always and willing not 
only to give a list of progressive com- 


able 


panies and prominent men in them, but 
also a surprising amount of intimate 


information about these men. 


Influenza Affects 
1933 Mortality Record 

Mortality experience during the first 
two months of 1933 severely 
affected by an influenza epidemic, the 


was 


Metropolitan Life advises. However, 
the health record took a turn for the 
better in March. Mortality among the 


millions of industrial policyholders of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany was, with a single exception, the 
lowest that has ever been observed dur- 
ing any March. 


How Loan Restrictions 


Aid the Policyholders 


Here is a new angle on the policy 
loan situation as expressed by John M. 
Laird, vice-president of the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company, 
who says: 

“In these tragic years, most forms 
of investment open to the average in- 


dividual have suffered a deplorable 
shrinkage. However, a life insurance 
policy, even with the cash and loan 


value temporarily withheld, is still an 
outstanding example of safe and sound 
As a policyholder, I know 
that as long as the present embargo 
life 
to satisfy 


investment. 


insurance cannot be 
the cash 


demand of my creditors. 


remains, my 
urgent 
A few weeks 


loan 


sacri ficed 


ago my banker could ‘call’ my 
turned over to him the cash 
or loan my life insurance. 
Similarly, the holder of a mortgage on 
my home could refuse to renew unless 


payment, all my 


unless I 
value of 


I applied, as a part 
cash resources including my life insur- 
Today my life insurance is free 
It remains 


ance, 
from these possible inroads. 
the last line of defence for the benefit 


of my family.’ 


For Over 82 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual 
issued its first policy. From that 
day to this its constant endeavor 
has been to furnish the best pos- 
sible life insurance service at the 
lowest possible cost. That it has 


been successful is shown by the en- 
viable reputation which the com- 
pany enjoys among those who buy 
insurance and among those who 
sell it. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 











Says We Don't All 
Have Tuberculosis 


The assumption of thirty years ago, 
that practically all persons were in- 
fected though not necessarily actively 
diseased with tuberculosis at some time 
in their lives, is found to be no longer 
true in the light of present day ex- 
perience, declared Dr. Donald B. Arm- 
strong, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
at the annual meeting of the Indiana 
Tuberculosis Association. 

“Tuberculosis infection is no longer 
inevitable, is apparently decreasing, 
and is largely controllable,” said Dr. 
Armstrong. “In a typical recent sur- 
vey only 28 per cent of the children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 15 years in an 
eastern state showed positive tuber- 
culin tests—an evidepce of having been 
infected with the tubercle bacillus at 
one time or another. We believe this 
improvement is due to the better safe- 
guarding of the children by the re- 
moval of active cases to hospitals or by 
their proper home treatment.” 


In New Headquarters 


Walter M. Ivey, branch manager for 
the Monarch Life, recently moved his 
headquarters office for the Pittsburgh 
district, which includes Western Penn- 
sylvania, the State of Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, to Columbus, Ohio. 
The new address gives him a more 
central location in the territory served. 
Mr. Ivey has been connected with the 
Monarch Life since 1916 and has estab- 
lished an enviable record with this 
company. Fifteen district managers 
will report through the Columbia office. 





Why Fathers Should 
Insure Their Boys 


The Provident Mutual Life reports 
that it has become much more common 
within the last few years for father to 
insure his boy. Agents are frequently 
successful in suggesting that instead of 
sending his own check for the premium, 
the father shall make the boy an addi- 
tional allowance sufficient to cover it 
and then see that the boy pays the 
premium himself. The scheme is caleu- 
lated to inculcate an attitude of man- 
liness and the habit of saving, while 
at the same time it secures for hima 
lower premium rate throughout the 
continuance of the policy than would 
be possible if the issuance of the policy 
were deferred until the lad had begun 
to earn money for himself. Indeed in 
some cases the boy could be insured 
when later he could not pass a medical 
examination. The objection of the 
father that he does not wish to profit 
from his boy’s death is easily over- 
come. In a very large number of cases, 
the whole family makes a very real 
sacrifice that the boy may have a good 
education and a good start in life. But 
if the young man dies before or shortly 
after graduation, then the whole pur 
pose of the family in making the sacri- 
fice has been defeated. Under such 
circumstances, it is only right and 
proper that the proceeds of the policy 
should help reimburse the family budget 
for sacrifices actually made having it 
mind the young man’s after career it 
life. That is not gain or profit. It simply 
pays back into the family exchequer 
what had been expended for a purpos 
which cannot be realized. 


Oldest Employee Retires 

After 42 years at a life insurance 
desk, Ida Bingenheimer, the oldest em 
ployee of ‘Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis in point of service, re 
tired at the end of April. 

Miss Bingenheimer started wit 
Northwestern National in 1891 whe 
offices were located in a few rooms in! 
downtown office building and when th 
entire office force consisted of four pe 
sons as compared with approximately 
350 at the present time. 

A luncheon in her honor was giv 
at the company’s office April 28, wit? 
about 40 employees attending. 


Edward O. Stanley Dies 
Edward O. Stanley, a director of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance (® 
pany since November, 1922, died Apr 
27 at his home in East Orange, N.¢ 
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EVENTS * LIFE * COMMENT 








The 1933 edition of the Spectator 
Life Index has been released for dis- 
tribution, this being the 65th annual 
edition of that popular publication. 
The serviceability of the current issue 
has been markedly enhanced by the in- 
troduction of several new tables, chief 
of which is an exhibit of the percent- 
age distribution of the total admitted 
assets of each company recorded in the 
book. 

The body of the 1933 Life Index con- 
tains valuable data concerning over 
325 life insurance companies operating 
in the United States and Canada. This 
material is separated into four differ- 
ent sections, the data for each com- 
pany being conveniently arranged on 
the same page. Detailed information 
concerning income, disbursements, as- 
sets, liabilities and surplus, and the in- 
surance account of each company is 
listed in a five-year comparative ex- 
hibit. Under income, premiums re- 
ceived, interest and other receipts, and 
total income are shown. Under dis- 
bursements, the following detailed items 
are listed: death claims (including div- 
idend additions), endowments, annui- 
ties and disability and accidental death 
benefits paid, surrendered and ceased 
policies, dividends to policyholders, 
total payments to policyholders, taxes 
paid, actual expenses of management, 
and total disbursements and also the 
excess of income over disbursements. 
Under the assets, liabilities and sur- 
plus section there is shown essential 
items of interest taken from the bal- 
ance sheets of Dec. 31, 1932 Conven- 
tion statements and also for the four 
preceding years. Total policy reserves 
for each company, total liabilities, ex- 
clusive of capital, admitted assets, 
funds apportioned or set aside, unas- 
signed funds and capital are shown. 
Cognizance of special, contingency, and 
other reserves has been taken by ap- 
propriate footnotes. The detailed 
breakdown of the insurance account 

shows policies issued and_ revived, 
amount insured (including additions), 

whole number of policies in force, 
whole amount insured, insurance 
gained or lost during the year and the 
average amount of each policy in force. 
These exhibits are accompanied by in- 
formation on the reserve basis, total 
‘apital and the par value of the capi- 
tal stock of each company. 
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Life Index Published for 1933 


Percentage Asset Distribution New Feature in O5th 
Annual Publication; Valuable Data Given 


A special table, analyzing the Ordi- 


nary and Industrial business for com- | 
| they light a cigarette which I would 
| dearly love to be smoking and then 


panies writing both of these classes of 
insurance, shows the number of poli- 
cies and the amount of Ordinary in- 
surance written each year over a five- 
year period and the number of policies, 


the amount in force and the average | 


amount of each policy for each class of 
business. 

The 1933 Life Index again carries 
a complete and detailed financial anal- 
ysis of the 48 largest life insurance 
companies in the United States. Each 
of these companies have approximately 
$200,000,000 or more of insurance in 
force. This table includes details of 
assets, liabilities, income, disburse- 
ments, and the policy exhibit which 
cannot be conveniently showu in the 
main body of the book. The exhibit 

(Concluded on page 24 








Mass. Mutual Life Does 
Not Plan to Enter Texas 

A news item in The Spectator of 
April 20 on page 20 stated, that the 


Massachusetts Mutual of Springfield, | 
Mass., had filed an application with | 


the State Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners of Texas to reenter that State 


from which it withdrew following the | 


passage of the Robertson Law in 1907. 
This statement, which was forwarded 
by our ordinarily reliable Dallas corre- 
spondent, is erroneous. The company 
states it has no intention of doing so. 





A WORD OF THANKS 
Trade Journals Lauded by 
H. M. Holderness 


Life insurance companies cannot mag- 
nify in too great a measure their indebted- 
ness to the insurance trade journals for 
the whole-hearted and generous coopera- 
tion extended in connection with Financial 
Independence Week just passed. The ex- 
tensive amount of reading space and 
editorials devoted to the movement called 
forth from those participating their un- 
stinted praise and deep appreciation for 
the service rendered. 

We of the life insurance fraternity ex- 
press our profound gratitude and sincere 
thanks to the insurance press for the 
journalistic services extended so munifi- 
cently in behalf of Financial Independ- 
ence Week. 

H. M. Howperness, Chairman 
Financial Independence Week 
Committee 








| “Newsreel” 


| ence 


AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


OT that it is important, but I 
wonder how many others have 
shared my impatience with actors and 
actresses of the silver screen when 


toss it away with a single puff. For 


| a great many years this habit has an- 


noyed me immensely but at last I have 
lived to see an actor smoke as if he 
enjoyed it—Garry Cooper in a recent 
shot. He maintained his 
hold on his smoke right down to the 
glowing end of it, and the sight was 
mighty satisfying. 

OBERT G. RICHARDS, chairman 

of the Frontier Safety Committee 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
and secretary of the Atlantic 
Life Insurance Company, Richmond, 
Va., has put in an active year in at- 


| tending to the direction of his commit- 


tee work. Little or nothing that has 
appeared in the press of the nation 
has escaped his attention and it doubt- 


| less has been a source of satisfaction 


to himself and others of the group 
that a majority of press comment has 
been decidedly friendly to insurance in 
its various classes. Especially has life 
insurance been the recipient of press 
bouquets during the past few months. 
* x * 

S a matter of fact this intensive 

activity of the head of the Fron- 
tier Safety Committee only recently in- 
terfered with my own well laid plans. 
I had spied that splendid piece writ- 
ten by Arthur Brisbane and had im- 
mediately dashed to the old typewriter 
to publicly call attention to it in the 
current column. The article was not 
yet in type when along comes a letter 
from the head of our committee cover- 
ing everything I had been struggling 
to say. 

FEW days later Fanny Brice based 

one of her popular radio broad- 
casts on the subject of insurance. 
Aside from pulling that old one about 
friction being a five thousand dollar 
house rubbing against a ten thousand 
dollar policy, she said other things 
about which a conscientious committee 
member might become indignant and I 
decided to become so. No sooner de- 
cided than Chauncey S. S. Miller, past 
president of the Conference, rushes to 
the defense of fire insurance in a swell 
letter to headquarters. It was relayed 
to me by Mr. Richards without a sec- 
ond’s delay and so I have nothing to 
write about. or should I say, about 


which to write? 









When the Prospect Asks— 


HOW ARE ITS ASSETS INVESTED? 


DISTRIBUTION OF 


ollowing 


panies in the United &S 


NAME OF 
COMPANY 


Abraham Lincoln 


Acacia Mutual 
Acme Life 
Aetna Life 
Afro Americar 


\sricultural Life 
(ll State 
American Bankers 
American Central 
American Home 


Amer. Ins. Union 
American Life, Ala 
American Life, Col 
Amer. Life, Mich 
American Medical 


Amer. Natl., Mo 
Amer. Natl., Tex 
American Reserve 
Amer. Sav., Ind 


Amer. Sav., Mo 


Amer. State Life 
Amicable Life 
Atlanta Life 
Atlantic Life 
Atlas Life 


Baltimore Life 
Bankers Life, la 
Bankers Life, Neb 
Bankers National 
Bankers Reserve 


Bankers Union 
Bank Savinzs 
Beacon Life 
Beneficial Life 
Berkshire 


Boston Mutual 
Brooklyn National 
Buffalo Mutual 
Building and Loan 
Bus. Men's Assur 


Calif.-West. States 
Capitol Life 
Cedar Rapids Life 
Cent. Life of Ill 
Central Life, lowa 


Central Life, Kan 
Central States, Mo 
Colonial Life, N. J 
Columbia Life, O 
Columbian Mutual 


Columbian Natl 
Columbus Mutual 
Com'wealth Life. 
Connecticut Gen 
Connecticut Mut 


Conserv. Life, Ind 
Conserv., W. Va. 





Turn to the 1933 SPECTATOR LIFE INDEX 


and show him the table of 


DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS 


able present 


$13,253,720) 12.27) 17.15 


48,816,619 
63,276 
446,603,863 
143,516) 


3,471,750) 23.69 


1,041,652 
5,582,524 
18,963,429 
1,892,209] 
} 

817,026) 


844,008 
3,166,253 


18,165,285} 9.94) 17.06] 


530,986) 


3,200,468) 57.40 
10.60) 2.17 
il 


49,447,501 
1,523,673 
219,503} 
1,450,409) 


| 
153,024 


9,302,219] 23.49) 26.40) 
= 


1,820,654 
24,485,032 


2,779, 194)36.73 


14,574,906 
172,133,421 
41,611,970 
3,237,652 
22,588,708 


253,519 
5,315,422 
305,815 
10,780,996, 
49,718,697 


11,117,364 
1,287,004 
1,409,553 


244.619]49.15 


9,435,962 


43,493,197 
11,082,612 


4,412,080) 15,46}23.! 
15.47 


16,356,085. 
38,826,543 


2,716,867 


18,349,229) 16.46 


17,733,272 
4,710,698 


4,567,228] 27.36 


41,707,930; 
22,154,845 
14,668,910 
159,721,076 
218,806,308 





2,575,308) 19.56 
6,413, 706) 31.32 





TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


age distribution of f Life 


December 3 





Railroad 





29.74 


13.93 


13.39 








29.37) 13.67 
43.99} .52 
3.17/62.44 
5.08) 9.79 


24.87) 8.41 








3.95) 36.66 
8 07|56 11 
26.92) 17.86) 
40.66) 3.47 
1.60) 79.49 





5.19) 
36.27) 8.50) 2. 
24.35) 12.98 


18.68) 25.50 
15.06; .62) 


18.75} 9.79 
6.78} 3.77] 
10.17}64.99 
35.49) 5.86) 
20.29) .. 


30.58) 22.66) 13.37 





1.54) 1.10 
19.45) .50) 
48.70) 4.53 
50.15} 6.00 
6.03) 10.61 


14.39) 12.66 
52.99) 2.88 
49.92) 1.09 
17.02} 2.62 
10.68) 9.28 


32.64) 14.21 
28.46) 9.79 








15.30 


12.62 


12.59) 


12.15 











2| 2.43 


6 05} 
74 


1.01 


6.09 


03}: 


58 
86 


2.58 


3.47): 


5.87 
5.80 


99 
.08 





admitted ass 





15.77) ; 


30)29.71) 2 


22.53 


17.11 


18.48) 5.2 


18.05 

2.36 
20.68 
23.98 


.|33.95 


15.63 
20.37 


22.91 
20.29 


| 2.25 
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2) 13.18 
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5.93/51.93 
6.40) 
2.26) 
1.61] 
10.15 





1.81 





6.68 
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b Includes Accident and Liability Figures 


c Includes 36.2% on Leins and Security Poliicies. 





We have reproduced herewith the first page 
of a new table being included in the current 


issue of the SPECTATOR LIFE INDEX. 


It gives you a detailed analysis of the invest. 
ments of all the companies. No table could 
be more timely, and you will be able to use 
it very effectively. It, alone, is worth the 
price of this valuable chart. 


This, however, is but one feature in this 
necessary pocket canvassing book, which 
gives you in detail the financial standing and 
results of operation of more than 350 legal 
reserve American and Canadian life insur- 
ance companies for the five years ending 


January Ist, 1933. 


Another new feature is the 1932 annuity 
receipts and payments for all companies. 


If you are not at present using the 
SPECTATOR LIFE INDEX send for your 
copy at once. If you have neglected to 
renew your order, fill in and mail the coupon. 
COPIES ARE NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED. 


On all orders for less than $1 please enclose 
your remittance with your order. 


— o 
PRICES 
Manila Cover ...... 


In Flexible Pocket Book ......... $1.25 


The Spectator Company, Publication Office 
N.W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts.. PHILADELPHIA 


Please send me ------- copies of the 
1933 SPECTATOR LIFE INDEX, bound 
in Manila covers ( ) or Flexible 


Pocket Book ( ). 








S GD. cccadauseancdesiennsnsenants State... ...++* 
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BE COURAGEOUS— 


THIS WAY 


By WALTER CLUFF 


a O tell life insurance men to- 
day to be courageous is 
taking rather a wild fling. 

It is much like telling a starving 

man to be fed, a cold man to be 

warm, or a naked man to be cloth- 
ed. Were I to make that state- 
ment unprefaced, your cynicism 
would immediately respond—“Oh 
yeah?” or in some other customary 
manner you would give me the 

“razz-berry.” Well, knowing that 

I am literally putting my foot into 

it, I nevertheless say emphatically—“Be courageous!” I 

accept the razz-berry and proceed to show, to the extent 

of my limited ability, how. 

First: You have nothing to be afraid of, nothing that 
should rob you of courage, except your own self. A sort 
of chimerical attitude may have grown up in your mind 
and could easily be cast out—it really does not exist. 

Second: Do something about it. Whether you have ever 
tried to before in your life, try it now—try it earnestly. 
sincerely, and forget everything else. Set down on a sheet 
of paper, tonight, the names of 15 men in your community, 
between ages 25 and 55, analyze these men as best you can 
to determine what kind of prospects they are. Then in 
each individual case try as accurately as possible to answer 
these three questions: 

1. What does he need life insurance for? 

In answering this question it is a very good thing to 
list all of his needs as you see them, in the order of their 
importance, and then select, if possible, the one most im- 
portant need. 

2. What policy shall I attempt to sell him? 

Get your mind entirely away from low premium policies; 
take the attitude that this prospect is going to buy a stand- 
ard form, an ordinary life or an income endowment—or 
whatever policy you feel would be the best fitted to meet 
his needs. 

3. What shall I say to him in order to induce him to buy 
a policy from me? 

Certainly we know that in each individual case you will 
not be able, definitely, to answer all of these questions, but 
your preparation, for an effective and profitable day’s 
work, consists of a serious attempt to answer them. 

Third: Take the list of names you have prepared the 
night before and call upon them one at a time, doing your 
very best to sell them, fortifying yourself against their 
ability to sell you. Exert yourself to dominate the inter- 
view and keep it along the lines that you desire it to follow. 

Fourth: Keep this same procedure up every day during 
the whole week, and by the end of the week you will have 
engendered into your soul a sufficient amount of courage to 
prevail upon yourself to continue the same procedure the 
next week and the next. 

Concentrate more upon the skill, efficiency and sincerity 
which you display in your interviews than upon the net 
results of those interviews, because if you display skill 
and efficiency and go at your work in a sincere, whole- 
hearted manner, the net results will take care of them- 
selves and be most gratifying to you. 
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here was a time when men 
hesitated to enter the life in- 
surance business, fearing that 
when they sold a man one 


policy that was the end of 


business relations with him. 


Today a well-trained Under- 
writer very properly looks on 
a successfully completed sale 
of a policy as the beginning 
of a business relationship that 


may continue for many years. 


COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 














METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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R. L. Morton, Jr., 
Enters Insurance Business 


Robert L. Morton, Jr., one of the sons 
of the late Robert L. Morton, general 
agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, has entered the in- 
surance business as a special agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life in the gen- 
operated by his brother 
Morton. He formerly 
business in St. 


eral agency 
Stratford Lee 
was in the electrical 
Louis. 


LIFE 





— 


* COMMENT 





Lovelace on Southern Tour 


JACKSON, Miss., May 2.—Forty Mis- 
sissippi agents of New York Life In- 
surance Company held a conference 
here last week attended by Vice-presi- 
dent Griffith M. Lovelace of the home 
office. Others addressing the meeting, 
in addition to Mr. Lovelace, were Roy 
S. Minier of New Orleans, inspector of 
agencies, and C. O. Wilkins, manager 
of the Jackson branch. 





“living insurance.” 


ment. 


larity. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





“LIVING INSURANCE” 


Perhaps life insurance ought to be called 
| It assures a man an inde- 
| pendent living for his later years, or a living 
for his family if he dies. 


| 

In recent years the financial benefits of insur- 
| ance to the living policyholder have gained 
increasing recognition. 
| ing life insurance primarily as a sound invest- 
They are attracted by the staunch 
security and stability of the well-managed life 
insurance companies, particularly under the 
acid tests of the past few years. 


In 1932 the New York Life paid over 
$182,000,000 to living policyholders and $72- 
500,000 to the beneficiaries of those who died. 
The New York Life agent has a wide choice 
of policies from which to make recommenda- 
tions for “living insurance” to fit the particular 
needs of his clients, including its Annuity 
Endowment which continues to gain in popu- 


More people are buy- 





NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 














——— 


Insurance Advertisers 
To Meet in Chattanooga 


(Concluded from page 15) 


Stanley Withe, 
Surety Company 
Each company has the privilege of 
entering an exhibit of their advertising 
material, either direct mail, newspaper, 
or trade journal. Trophies, medals, and 
certificates are posted and will be 
awarded for excellency and merit, as 
decided by the committee of judges. 

Southern Round Table is a part of 
the national Insurance Advertising 
Conference. It is composed chiefly of 
companies headquartered in the South- 
ern States. The Round Table was or- 
ganized in Chattanooga in 1929 and 
has met in annual session since then 
in Memphis, New Orleans, and Dallas. 
It was decided in the Dallas meeting in 
1932 to convene in 1933 in Chatta- 
nooga, and Seneca M. Gamble was ap- 
pointed Chairman because of his years 
of activity in connection with Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference and as 
Chattanooga is his home. 

Any company is privileged to send 
a delegate to attend the Southern 
Round Table meeting, regardless of 
membership in Insurance Advertising 
Conference. Competition for awards 
in the advertising exhibit is restricted 
to members of I. A. C. 

It would be very desirable for insur- 
ance officials, as well as advertising 
managers and conservation managers 
to attend the Southern Round Table 
meeting. There will be a get-together 
dinner Sunday evening, May 14, and 
the business sessions will begin Mon- 
day morning, to be completed by noon 
Tuesday, May 15. 


Aetna Casualty & 





Honor W. D. Owens 
of The Lamar Life 


In honor of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the services of W. D. Owens, 
vice-president and secretary of the 
Lamar Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville, 
Miss., the agents produced record busi- 
ness from April 10 through 16 for 1933. 
Mr. Owens began his duties with the 
Lamar Life twenty years ago as 4 
policy clerk. 


Metropolitan Interest Rates 

For the new dividend year beginning 
May 1, 1933, the Metropolitan Life I~ 
surance Company will pay 4.50 per 
cent interest on proceeds of policies 
and 4.25 per cent on dividends left with 
the company to accumulate at interest 
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Missouri Commissioner 
Proclaims Restrictions 


Ruling Follows Regulations Rec- 
ommended by Convention at 
Recent Meeting in Chicago 





A moratorium on life insurance pol- 
icy loan and cash surrenders on the 
policies of all life insurance companies 
doing business in the State of Mis- 
souri was Officially proclaimed by State 
Superintendent of Insurance Joseph B. 
Thompson at Jefferson City, Mo., on 
April 27. 

The new regulations as pronounced 
by the State superintendent will take 
effect immediately and shall continue 
in force until such time as they are 
changed by his office. 

In text the order follows the regula- 
tions for life insurance companies 
recommended at the recent meeting of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners held in Chicago, IIl., on 
April 7 and 8. 

Generally speaking the restrictions 
are only. against withdrawals for 
hoarding or speculation for while there 
is a limitation of $100 on policy loans 
or cash surrenders provision is made 
for loans to meet the payment of in- 
terest or principal of mortgages on 
homesteads, either residences or farms, 
and for certain other emergencies. 

As to applications for loans pending 
with the life insurance companies on 
the date of the order the companies 
will be permitted to make the pay- 
ments, provided the applications were 
made in good faith by the policyholder 
to cover engagements made prior to 
the date of the order (April 27) and 
provided that a complete and satisfac- 
tory showing is made under oath that 
the failure to complete the application 
would subject the policyholder to a loss 
or hardship. 

Superintendent Thompson’s_ order 
also prohibits life insurance companies 
from declaring or paying any dividends 
to their stockholders during the mora- 
torium on policy loans and cash surren- 
ders of their policies. 





J. W. Waddell Agency 
Manager of Pilot Life 


The election of James W. Waddell of 
Greensboro as agency manager of the 
Pilot Life Insurance Company is offici- 
ally announced by the executive com- 
mittee. For several years Mr. Waddell 
has been s iperintendent of agencies for 
the Jefferson Standard. 
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Addresses St. Louis Agency 

Frank H. Sykes, vice-president of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., delivered 
an address on “How the Insurance 
Business Withstood the Depression” 
before the sales force of the Thompson, 
Kincade, O’Connor & Power insurance 
agency at St. Louis, Mo., last week. 
The agency recently installed a life in- 
surance department and represents the 
Fidelity Mutual. 


Berkshire Life Appoints 
A. W. Marshall in Newark 


A. W. Marshall & Company of New- 
ark, N. J., have been appointed general 
agents for the Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Company. A. W. Marshall estab- 
lished a general insurance agency in 
Newark in 1923. Otto J. Hebel, former- 
ly with the Penn Mutual, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the agency’s newly 
created life department in the city of 
Newark. 





I May BE no prophet, but it seems to me like the “new deal” is hitting 


on all six. 


I’m somewhat of an authority on “new deals”, you know. We had one 
of our own about a year ago; it came in the form of Union Central’s 


“Merchandised Selling” plan. 


And seriously, our new deal had a lot in common with the govern- 
ment’s. We could not meet the abnormal conditions brought about by 
three years of depression with ordinary and out-moded methods—hence 
this plan designed especially to meet things as they are today. 


Union Central executives—field men themselves—did the job, and 
today most of our men date their new eras of success from the an- 
nouncement of “Merchandised Selling”. 


That, Fred, is the history of U. C. L.’s “new deal”. And I’m here to 


say that if Uncle Sam’s new deal does as much for John H. Citizen as 
our new deal has done for me—things will be looking up from now on. 


Your O_p Roommate, 
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THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


COMPANY >OCINCINNATI 














If You Live n— 


WYOMING 
MISSOURI 


ILLINOIS 
MICHIGAN 


CALIFORNIA ARIZONA 


INDIANA 


NORTH DAKOTA 
ARKANSAS SOUTH DAKOTA 


you will be interested in the 
new Family Group Policy 


One application, one low pre- 
mium, one policy protects the 


entire family group. (¢ 
$8,000 coverage on typical 


‘ost of 


family 


of eight is $20.00 less per year 
than cost of $4,000 20-Payment 


Life on the father alone. 


Get the details of this fast- 
moving, low-cost, 1933-model con- 


tract. 


118 Lith Street 


DES MOINES, IOW 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 


A, 








Our General Agent’s con- 
tract offers this opportunity. 


We especially invite cor- 
respondence with experi- 
enced life men in the follow- 
ing territory — Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Indiana. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity for General 
Agents means a chance to 
make a good living now and 
build for a future that will 
be secured. 






































Interesting Facts 


from the 


JEFFERSON STANDARD’S 


Annual Statement January 
=) 


NEW INSURANCE ISSUED (PAID-FOR 
BASIS) . .cscccccccccccescesess 
INSURANCE IN FORCE .....++++> 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICYHOLD- 
ERS IN 1932 ...-sceceseseses 
PAYMENTS TO BENEFICIARIES IN 
iL); eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLD- 
ERS AND BENEFICIARIES .....- 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLD.- 
FRS AND BENEFICIARIES SINCE 
ORGANIZATION .. 0.6 cee eeeeeees 
RATIO OF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED 
MORTALITY ..ncccccee.  seccees 
INTEREST EARNED ON TOTAL IN- 
VESTED ASSETS .....-cecceesss 
ACTUAL INTEREST COLLECTIONS ON 
MORTGAGE LOANS IN 1932 AVER- 


AGE : 
INTEREST PAID ON FUNDS HELD IN 
is es 


TRUST on. ccccccccccccccccccccs 


1, 1933 


$ 36,440,100 


328,270,890 
6,387,683 
2,852,580 
9,240,263 


65,103,520 
59% 
5.5% 


6% 
° 5% 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


JULIAN PRICE 


PRESIDENT AGENCY MANAGER 





A. R. PERKINS 




















y Stated Plainly— 


HANGING Times have never 

yet made three meals a day and 
a mother’s care unnecessary for a 
growing child—the wife who may be- 
come a widow is still a woman to be 
provided for—and a retirement in- 
come has lost no whit of its attractive- 
ness to men. 


Nothing but life insurance can do 
the job of life insurance. Get busy. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Springfield, Il. 
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Columbus Mutual Meeting 


LANSING, MicH., April 29—The es- 
sential safety of life insurance despite 
depression conditions was emphasized 
by Forrest Braden, assistant to the 
president of the Columbus Mutual 
Life, in an address before 115 agents 
cof the company from all parts of the 
state in attendance late last week at 
the 11th annual convention of the 
Michigan agents and the second annual 
meeting of the Michigan State Colum- 
bus Mutual Life Club. 

Colonel Braden pointed out that fig- 
ures for the 15 leading companies, 
writing 70 per cent of the business, re- 
veal an average mortality over the 
past 10 years amounting to only 57.1 
per cent of the provision made by the 
companies, while for the three years of 
the depression this rate, including an 
abnormal suicide experience, has in- 
ereased only to 62.8 per cent. During 
this same decade, he said, the net in- 
terest earned for these companies was 
5 per cent, while it declined only to 
4.84 per cent during the past three 
years. Income exceeded disbursements 
by 28 per cent during the depression 
period, he said, and assets showed a 
growth of 16.3 per cent. 


Guarantee Mutual Licensed 
in Ohio and W. Va. 


The Guarantee Mutual Life Com- 
pany of Omaha is now licensed to op- 
erate in Ohio and West Virginia and 
has appointed I. D. Wallington, for- 
merly manager of agencies for the 
Bankers Reserve Life Company, as 
eastern division manager, with offices 
in the Swetland Building, Cleveland. 

Mr. Wallington will have complete 
charge of the organization work, in 
connection with establishing agencies 
throughout Ohio and West Virginia. 
The following general agency mana- 
gers have already been contracted in 
Ohio: Z. F. Nowak, Cleveland; Vin- 
cent M. Callely, Cleveland; Gauley & 
Van Detta, Akron; Ralph L. Sebrell, 
Wadsworth; Stanley Spragens, Cincin- 
nati, and Clarence H. Adair, Toledo. 





Manager at Seattle 

Jess T. Wilkins, formerly associated 
with the Connecticut Mutual Life at 
Seattle, has been appointed city agency 


Manager at Seattle for the Bankers 
Reserve Life. 





“New Medical and Hospital Associ- 
ation Development in Washington” will 
be the topic of discussion at the May 1 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 

















nen 


luncheon meeting of the Accident and 
Health Club of Seattle. 


American Institute Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries will be held 
at Chicago, Thursday and Friday, June 
1 and 2. The sessions will be at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


General Agency Appointment 


Richard Hittson, formerly connected 
with the Seaboard Life of Houston, has 
been named general agent for the east- 
ern half of Oklahoma by the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life. 


Mentioned for Civic Post 


W. A. Berry, manager of the Bir- 
mingham office of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, is being promi- 
nently mentioned as a candidate for 
president of the Birmingham City 
Commission. 


Addresses Southern Agents 


William H. Danforth, of St. Louis, 
director of New York Life, addressed 
Alabama agents of the company in 
Montgomery, April 20. 





Twenty-five Arkansas representatives of 
the Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance 
Company of Wichita, Kan., attended a 
recent all-day meeting and luncheon at the 
Albert Pike Hotel in Little Rock. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 
















future? 


in improving your position and in building for the 










You may be one of those who CAN GROW with the 
Buffalo Mutual Life. 


Attractive openings in New York and Ohio. 
Write for our agency plan. 


GEORGE W. CURTIS, 


President 


E. PARKER WAGGONER, 


First Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agents 





BUFFALO 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1872 





Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Life Index Published 


(Concluded from page 17) 


this Among 


other innovations, special, contingency, 


has been enlarged year. 


fluctuation and asset depreciation re- 
serves are specifically indicated. The 
income exhibit has been enlarged to 


bring in more detail and the manage- 
exhibit such sa- 
lient items as commissions, agents’ ex- 


ment expense shows 
penses, medical examiners’ fees and in- 
spection of risks, officers 
and Home Office employees, rents, ad- 
and other management ex- 


salaries of 


vertising, 
penses. 

Financial and insurance account 
five-year exhibits are given for 35 of 
the Canadian life insurance 
companies, including those operating in 
the United States. 
table of importance to the 
agent and _ production 
manager is that showing premiums re- 
ceived and losses paid on Annuity, Dis- 
and Accident Indemnity busi- 
This table formerly showed pre- 
miums and benefits paid by 
each company for disability and acci- 
dent indemnity, but the publishers, 
awake to the needs of the times, have 
enlarged the table this year to include 
annuity premiums received and pay- 
ments made. This data is shown this 
year for 325 companies 

This year the publishers have in- 
cluded for the first time a table analyz- 
ing on a percentage basis the total ad- 
mitted assets of each company on Dec. 
31, 1932. The data set forth in this 
table should be an invaluable supple- 
ment to the usual financial material, 
in that it permits a more complete 
analysis of the investment position of 
each company at this time when in- 
vestments of all financial institutions 
are undergoing the closest scrutiny. 

The table shows for each company a 
percentage to total admitted assets of 
real estate, farm. mortgages, mortgages 
on other property, municipal, Federal 
and state bonds, railroad bonds, public 
utility bonds and industrial and mis- 
cellaneous bonds held in the portfolios 
of the companies. 

The current issue of the Spectator 
Life Index is admirably adapted as a 
ready, reference manual. Each table, 
along with the financial analyses of the 
companies, embraces a wealth of in- 


leading 


Another 
underwriter, 


ability 
ness. 


received 


formation presented in compact and 
convenient form. 
The Spectator Life Index is effec- 


tively bound in blue manilla and sells 
per copy, with lesser prices for 


at 75c. 
quantity lots. 





insurance? 


needs. 
Monarch Representative is 
Counselor.” 


LIFE—ACCIDENT AND 





NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE SURE 


Of your opportunities for growth. 
chance than with a thirty-one year old company offering not 
only life insurance but noncancellable accident and health 


Almost every interview on accident and health insurance con- 
verts a suspect for life insurance into a prospect, because the 
information obtained in this manner brings out life insurance 
The Monarch offers Complete Home Protection. A 
truly a 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Where is there a better 


personal “Insurance 


HEALTH INSURANCE 








Billion Dollars Dividends Paid 


By New York Life 





Is First Life Insurance Company 
to Pass Billion Dollar Mark 
in Dividend Payments to 
Policy-holders 





The billion dollar mark in the total 
amount of dividends distributed among 
policy-holders has been passed by the 
New York Life Insurance Company, it 
is announced by Thomas A. Buckner, 
president of the company. 

It is the first life insurance company 
to exceed the billion dollar figure in 
total dividend payments to policy-hold- 
ers, having made such disbursements 
without interruption for the past 86 
years. 

Since the New York Life has always 
been a mutual company, and therefore 
has never had any stock-holders, only 
policyholders have received dividends. 


ANNUITIES 


are increasing 
in popularity ~-- 








The billion dollars distributed among 
policy-holders in the form of dividends 
would be equivalent to $1,000 per day 
for 2740 years. The average amount of 
dividend disbursements has been about 
$5,000 for every working hour since 
the company was founded 88 years ago, 
and was over $27,000 for every work- 
ing hour during the past year. 


Provident Mutual Life 
Continues Dividend Scale 


President M. A. Linton of the Prov- 
ident Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia announces that the 
board of directors today authorized 
continuing the present scale of policy- 
holders dividends unchanged for the 
halance of the year 1933. 

The present scale of dividends for 
all forms of permanent life insurance 
has been in effect since Jan. 1, 1928. 


All forms 
offered by~- 
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New NewYork Building of 
Insurance Co. of N. A. 


Handsome Twenty-Five Story 
Structure at 99 John Street in 
Heart of Insurance District 


The New York headquarters of the 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, of Philadelphia, were transferred 
last Monday from 111 John Street to 
99 John Street. At this new address, 
the company will occupy two-thirds of 
the first floor of its own modern office 
building, newly completed and now 
ready for occupancy. 

In an interview, Benjamin Rush, the 
company’s president, said: “While our 
new office building is not restricted in 
tenancy to any particular business or 
profession, one of the primary reasons 
for its erection was to provide in the 
heart of New York’s insurance district 
a thoroughly modern business home for 
those in the insurance profession and 
allied fields. 

“The completion of this office build- 
ing is of more than usual significance 
because its construction was carried 
through at a time when building gen- 
erally was at a standstill and when 
similar projects were held in abeyance. 
The Insurance Company of North 
America refused to be delayed by ad- 
verse conditions, however, and went 
ahead with its original plans, confi- 
dent it could express in no more vital 
manner their complete faith in the 
future of both the nation and the in- 
stitution of insurance.” 

The structure, 25 stories in height, 
occupies the entire block bounded by 
John, Gold and Cliff Streets, and is 
thoroughly modern throughout. Its 
architectural motif achieves unusual 
distinction by its very simplicity; above 
its base of polished granite rise sheer 
walls of Alabama limestone, alternately 
spaced with 1200 windows of equal 
width, embellished with gleaming 
aluminum spandrels and chrome nickel 
Steel trim. The main lobby is finished 
in Arabescato and Renfrew marble with 
black and gray marble floors. Elevator 
Service is provided by a bank of 12 
high-speed elevators of the latest auto- 
matic signal-control type. 

The building, strategically situated 
in the heart of the insurance district, 
1S accessible from all points within the 
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New North America Building in 
New York 


district, while its proximity to the prin- 
cipal transportation lines gives it 
similarly desirable accessibility to all 
sections of the city as well as to points 
in New Jersey. 

The design of the building is the 
work of Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, who 
have to their credit other outstanding 
office structures in Manhattan. Con- 
struction work was done by A. L. Hart- 
ridge Company. The Rental Agent is 
Brown, Wheelock, Harris & Company, 
Inc. 

The formal opening of the new build- 
ing was held Tuesday. President Ben- 
jamin Rush, of the Insurance Company 
of North America, came from Phila- 
delphia with nearly all the officers of 
the company. Henry H. Reed, general 
manager of the New York office, had 
invited fourteen hundred persons to the 
reception and luncheon and a large 
percentage of those invited was on 
hand to inspect the building. A buffet 
luncheon was served on the eleventh 
floor which was strikingly decorated 
with palms and plants. Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick and a number 
of deputy superintendents and depart- 
ment heads represented the New York 
Insurance Department and among for- 
mer New York insurance superintend- 
ents present were William H. Hotch- 





Advisory Board for New 


York Insurance Supt. 





Governor Lehman Appoints Four 
Former Commissioners and 
Two Others 


Governor Lehman of New York, last 
Friday announced the appointment of 
the following as members of the Advis- 
ory Insurance Board created by the 
Legislature: Superintendent of Insur- 
ance George S. Van Schaick, four for- 
mer superintendents of insurance, 
Francis R. Stoddard, James A. Beha, 
Jesse S. Phillips and William H. 
Hotchkiss, Aaron Robinowitz and 
Matthew Woll. Mr. Woll is vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor and Mr. Robinowitz is a mem- 
ber of the State Housing Board. 

Governor Lehman signed the bill 
creating the board just before he an- 
nounced his appointment. This bill, 
and another also introduced by Sen- 
ator John J. Dunnigan, were passed 
by the legislature. The governor vetoed 
one of the bills, which in addition to 
creating an advisory board, conferred 
upon it broad powers including several 
now conferred upon the superintendent 
of insurance by Chapter 40 of the In- 
surance Laws of 1933. The bill, which 
became law, empowers the board to 
make recommendation to the superin- 
tendent of insurance upon any matter 
the superintendent may submit to it. 
The governor, in announcing his ap- 
pointments, said: 

“The powers of this board are to ad- 
vise the superintendent of insurance 
and to make recommendations to him 
upon any matter which the superin- 
tendent may submit to the board. It 
is expected that the board will com- 
mence to function immediately, and 
will be of great service to the superin- 
tendent of insurance in the conduct of 
his department.” 








Brewery Article Delayed 


We regret that because of an un- 
expected delay the article on under- 
writing of breweries by Walter O. Lin- 
coln will not appear in The Spectator 
this week as planned. It will be in The 
Spectator of May 18. 








kiss, Jesse S. Phillips, Col. Francis R. 
Stoddard, James A. Beha and Albert 
Conway. 
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A Letter from a publication. Mr. Stinson said that to those organizations by any member 


Policyholder 

The Spectator and others frequently 
have printed model letters which may 
with good results—or such 
is the hope—by agents to policyhold- 
ers. We are not sure that it would 
not be a good thing to give certain pol- 
icyholders a little instruction in letter 
That was how we felt when 
we read the letter received from an 
agent of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany which Editor Shirley E. Moisant 
recently reprinted in the 
Vews. It was, in part, as follows: 


be used 


writing. 


Association 


“Wish to call your attention that 
I for one person do not want 
either of you or any other person 
to tell me how I am to spend my 
money or tell me how I am to place 
it on insurance. You may do this 
to some dummies, but not to me. 

“So don’t try any of your high 
Insull tactics on me or I will tell 
you people where you sit. 

“So don’t be a damn fool to try 
and ruin your business like othe 
insurance companies did or you 
may be in jail or in Greece. You 
deliberately make me _ pay for 
$1,000 insurance that I will nover 
get in case of fire. So you may 
stick these policies away in pigeon 
hole or some place else that suits 
you. Or else, give me what I am 
paying for, $2,000 fire insurance 
and $1,000 windstorm insurance as 
per old policies and nothing else. 
I want what I pay for and not 
what you wish to give me. 

“Make out my insurance the 
same as old policies and I will re- 
fund you 80c due you, or if you 
choose not to, then kindly return 
my money, $8.40 and I will get in- 
surance off Mr. Murphy of the 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance company. 

“Your answer, 
“( Signed.” 
“P. S.—You are not putting any- 
thing over on this little woman, 
Ally Mack.” 


Cigarette Losses 


Alfred Stinson, vice-president of the 
Automobile Insurance Company, one of 
the Aetna life group, was recently in- 
terviewed by an editor of the Aetna- 
izer, the well known magazine devoted 
to casualty, surety, fire, marine and 
miscellaneous lines written by the 
Aetna companies, the result being 
printed in the May number of that 


when the reports first began coming 
in for cigarette burns they were paid 
as nuisance claims, and that the theory 
of fire insurance protection did not 
contemplate the paying of such claims. 
However, he said, these claims have 
grown until they have become a very 
important concern for the agent as well 
as the company. He admitted that 
losses through cigarette burns have 
grown very materially since the ladies 
have become addicted to cigarette smok- 
ing. According to Mr. Stinson, only 
two solutions of the problem present 
themselves. If, he says, cigarette 
burn claims are to be recognized the 
rates for fire insurance generally will 
have to be increased sufficiently to meet 
the drain these losses occasion to the 
companies. The only other way, he 
believes, would be to incorporate in all 
fire policies a clause specifically ex- 
cluding cigarette burn losses. In the 
latter case, he says, because of possible 
misinterpretations it might be found 
necessary to write fire policies with a 
deductible clause. In all events, he 
points out, the necessity for discour- 
aging claims for cigarette burns should 
be apparent to all agents, for in ac- 
cepting and paying such claims, sight 
is lost of the fundamental purposes 
for which fire insurance was designed 

to enable the property owner to meet 
a serious emergency as a result of fire 
which would destroy or seriously im- 
pair his financial solvency. 





Qualification Bill 
in Illinois 

An agency qualification bill was in- 
troduced in the Illinois Legislature last 
week. In commenting upon the bill, 
Ernest Palmer, superintendent of in- 
surance and acting director of trade 
and commerce of Illinois, says that it 
is based on the sound and practical 
theory that any person who sells or 
seeks to sell insurance of any kind or 
description to the people of the state of 
Illinois should be properly qualified 
and licensed by the state and that it is 
drawn on original lines to meet many 
of the problems which have arisen dur- 
ing the past year under the present 
qualification and license laws. He an- 
nounces that a sufficient number of 
copies will be sent to the state associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, Insurance 
Brokers Association, Insurance Federa- 
tion and Chicago Board of Under- 
writers in order that they may supply 
their membership, and all requests for 
copies of the bill should be addressed 


who desires further information about 
the bill. 

Mr. Palmer has recently assigned a 
corps of investigators to Cook County 
to investigate the present activities of 
agents and brokers who were licensed 
for the year ending March 1, 1933, 
and who have not renewed their li- 
censes. He states that any found op- 
erating and unlicensed will] be reported 
to the state’s attorney for prosecution, 
and he says that it is the purpose of 
the decision of insurance to carry on a 
similar investigation throughout the 
state. 


In the North America's 
New Building 


On another page of this issue of The 
Spectator appears a picture and a de- 
scription of the New York office build- 
ing of the Insurance Company of North 
America at 9) John Street. In addi- 
tion to the North America and the 
other companies of the group which 
will have space in the new building are 
Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, Alliance Insurance 
Company of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Fire & Marine, Central Fire of Balti- 
more, and National Security Fire of 
Omaha, a number of other insurance 
companies are domiciled there. Among 
marine insurance organizations already 
there are the following: American 
Marine Insurance Syndicates, Great 
Lakes Underwriting Syndicate, Tug- 
boat Underwriting Syndicate, American 
Syndicate for Insurance of Foreign 
Hulls, United States Salvage Associa- 
tion, Inc., American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters of the United States, 
Board of Underwriters of New York 
and the Life Saving Benevolent Asso- 
ciation. 

It is also announced that the fol- 
lowing companies will be located in 
the new building: London Assurance 
Corporation and its associated com- 
panies, the Manhattan Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co. and the Union Fire, Ac- 
cident & General Insurance Co. of 
Paris; the European General Reinsur- 
ance Co., the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland and its affiliate, the Amer- 
ican Bonding Co. of Baltimore, and the 
United States financial section of the 
Swiss Reinsurance Co. of Zurich. The 
home office building of the Insurance 
Company of North America, one of the 
finest structures in Philadelphia, was 
pictured and described in The Specta- 
tor’s Doorways to Protection series 
last August. 
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The "China Clipper" and 
"Commercial Asia" 

We regret that the China Clipper 
will not in future be a monthly visi- 
tor as has been the case for the past 
two years. Published in China, but, 
fortunately, printed in English, it ar- 
rived of course some time after each 
publication date, but its contents were 
interesting and its typographical make- 
up unusually attractive. However, it 
is by no means lost for it has been 
made a part of a new magazine, Com- 
mercial Asia, which, to quote its editor, 
is a non-political reporter of economic 
industrial progress in the Far 

The new publication is also of 
fine typographical appearance. In an 
announcement the editor states that 
while Commercial Asia will be in the 
strictest sense of the word a new maga- 
zine, it starts with a heritage of no 
inconsiderable value handed down by 
the China Clipper, being fundamentally 
an expansion of that well-established 
insurance journal of the Far East. It 
says that that heritage includes a rec- 
ord of constructive usefulness which 
has won the respect of the insurance 
fraternity, not only in the Far East, 
but all over the world, for it inherits 
a paid circulation of more than 700, in- 
cluding subscribers in many cities and 
countries. The countries named, thir- 
ty-three, show the wide circulation. We 
might modestly add that, with the ex- 
ception of the Fiji Islands, The Spec- 
tator is likewise subscribed to by per- 
sons in practically all these, to us, for- 
eign countries, as well as in several 
others not there included. Donald K. 
King is the publisher of Commercial 


and 
East. 


Asia and the first number does him 
credit. 
Insurance in China 
in 1932 
An important and interesting fea- 


ture of this number of the magazine 
discussed above is an exhaustive ar- 
ticle on insurance in China in 1932. 
The writer states that no more mo- 
mentous has been experienced 
since insurance first was introduced 
into China about a century ago. He 
Says that aside from those problems 
which constantly are arising to perplex 
the underwriter in such a field as this, 
insurance companies operating in China 
have had to contend not only with the 
special problems arising from world- 
Wide economic depression, but also with 
the unprecedented situation created by 
the Sino-Japanese hostilities and ensu- 
ing events. 


year 


Regarding fire losses in 
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China during the year the writer says 
that since fire insurance companies op- 
erating in China still zealously guard 
their loss ledgers to such an extent that 
no company has much information be- 
yond its own experience, it is impos- 
sible to estimate the result of the year’s 
working of China fire accounts. He 
says that there were a number of se- 
rious fires, particularly involving go- 
downs and warehouses, in which the 
loss ran into big figures. Well informed 
insurance men consider it probable that 
the year’s experience was not, on the 
whole, favorable in comparison with 
past years. Referring to marine busi- 
ness he says that due to the slump in 
trade, coupled with two months of vir- 
tual paralysis of Shanghai trade chan- 
nels and disturbed conditions in Man- 
churia throughout the year, marine pre- 
mium income suffered a serious decline 
which must at least to some extent have 
been offset by the fact that there were 
fewer total losses on the China coast 
during 1932 than in recent years. 

Problems that confront insurance 
men in our country are also to be found 
in China. The writer says that motor 
car underwriters are watching with 
the keenest interest the move to en- 
force compulsory insurance against 
third party risks, undertaken by the 
Hongkong authorities. 


Only two new companies were 
launched in China during 1932. Lead- 
ing British companies continued, as 


during 1931, to abandon the writing of 
business in Manchuria. Life insurance, 
said the writer, continued to make great 
strides throughout China and although 
no figures are available it is believed 
that the 1932 production exceeded that 
of any previous year despite the handi- 
cap of low silver and the world-wide 
depression. The plans of the Chinese 
government for the establishment of 
an insurance system within the nation- 
wide Chinese General Post Office are 
said to have made a considerable ad- 
vance during the year, although the 
scheme has not yet come to fruition. 


Qualification Law 


In New Jersey 

New Jersey agents have felt ex- 
tremely hopeful that the agents’ quali- 
fication and brokers’ qualification bills 
would be passed this year by the state 
legislature, the passage of which they 
have been working for for the past four 
years. It was thought that the bills 
presented this year had been changed 
to conform with the wishes of the fire 
companies. It is now said there is little 
chance of the bills becoming law this 
year. 








SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


HE death, last week of Sir Henry 

Alfred McCardie or, better, Mr. 
Justice McCardie, of King’s Bench 
Division of the High Court, London, 
focused attention again upon many of 
the remarks made by the great jurist 
on varied subjects during his notable 
career. He was a bachelor, but prac- 
tically gained the sub-title of marriage 
expert because of the many cases which 
came before him in which domestic 
relations were the major feature. As 
a result of one of his decisions Sir 
Thomas Edward Scrutton, president of 
the appeal court, took occasion to re- 
mark, “If there is to be a discussion of 
the proper relations of husband and 
wife I think it had better come from 
judges who have more than a theo- 
retical knowledge of such relations.” 


* * * 


TUFF and nonsense, for one at this 
S distance may say that without fear 
of being thrown into jail because of 
contempt of court, even of the solemn 
utterances of a chief justice. If after 
sixty-three years of being a bachelor 
Sir Henry had not seen and learned 
enough concerning domestic relations 
to hand out wise and accurate opinions 
we are surprised indeed. 

* ok ok 

IR HENRY, even had he never as 

S a judge listened to the phases of 


domestic difficulties which got into 
court, would have been strangely 
unique among bachelors had he not 


known a great deal about domestic re- 
lations unless he had settled on some 
uninhabited island or barricaded him- 
self in his home and had only maiden 
gentlewomen or fellow bachelors to run 
his own household. Nor would he have 
needed brothers—married brothers—or 
sisters with husbands and children to 
keep him informed. His uncles and his 
cousins and his aunts would have seen 
to it and, should he have had none of 
these, he had married friends. 
ok * oe 

OT know about married relations! 

The idea is too preposterous even 
to be considered. And the very fact 
that he was a bachelor, we think, when 
it came to deciding who was wrong, or 
who was right—if that unique situa- 
tion ever arose—surely placed him in a 
position where he could weigh the 
evidence, decide and advise unham- 
pered ty similar experiences in which 
he had the interested 
parties. 
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General American Companies 
Observe Tenth Anniversary 

During the present month the Gen- 
eral Insurance Companies of America, 
including the General Insurance Com- 
pany, the First National Insurance 
Company of America and the General 
Casualty Company of America, with 
home office in the Henry Building, Se- 
attle, Wash., will celebrate its tenth an- 
niversary. Its splendid growth is 
shown by the fact that its admitted as- 
sets, as of Dec. 31, 1932, were $7,574,- 
432, and its surplus to policyholders 
was $3,111,143. The surplus, the com- 
pany points out, is given at actual mar- 
ket values as of Dec. 31, 1932. From 
May, 1923, to Dec. 31, 1932, $7,772,- 
529 has been paid policyholders by the 
General in loss claims, including adjust- 
ment expenses. 

In 1925 the General Casualty Com- 
pany of America was organized with 
capital of $500,000 as a running mate 
for the General Fire. As of Dec. 31, 
1932, it had admitted assets of $2,469,- 
396; unearned premium reserve of 
$633,303, liabilities except capital 
$1,457,251; policyholders surplus at 
market price $1,102,145. 

In 1928 the First National Insurance 
Company of America completed the 
General America Group and on Dec. 
31, 1932, had capital of $250,000; li- 
abilies except capital $3,717; policy- 
holders surplus at market price $415,- 
061. All business of the First National 
is reinsured in the General, and thus 
this youngest of the three companies 
presents the combined strength of the 
General and First National. 





Home Changes in Illinois 

Cuicaco, May 3.—The following re- 
adjustment of its Illinois field has been 
announced by the Home of New York, 
through C. D. Lasher, Chicago gen- 
eral manager: W. L. Schreiber, who 
formerly represented the Baltimore 
American and National Liberty 
throughout Illinois, and R. E. Minner, 
who previously represented the Caro- 
line Home, New Brunswick and South- 
ern, throughout the State, will hence- 
forth represent all of the five com- 
panies, except that Mr. Schrieber will 
confine his work to the northern half 
of the State and Mr. Minner to the 
southern half. 





Fire Association Dividend 

A dividend of $1 per share upon the 
hew stock of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, payable May 15 to share- 
holders of record, April 29, has been de- 
tlared by the board of directors. 
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News of the Far West 


Agents’ Regional Meetings 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 1—First 
in the series of regional meetings 
pianned by the California Association 
of Insurance Agents is scheduled for 
the evening of Thursday May 4, at 
Riverside. On May 9 a similar meet- 
ing is to be held at Los Angeles. Other 
meetings planned in this series, with 
their locations and dates, are: Fresno, 
May 22; Modesto, May 23; Marysville, 
May 24; Vallejo, May 25; San Mateo, 
noon May 26, and Salinas, May 26, the 
latter being an evening meeting. Wm. 
H. Menn, president, and Frank Col- 
ridge, executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation, will be the principal speakers 
at the meetings which will center 
around a discussion of recent legisla- 
tion, both proposed and enacted. 


E. T. Cairns Nominated 


E. T. Cairns, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund, has been nominated 
for president of the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific, while John 
C. Dornin, manager of the Springfield, 
has been nominated as vice-president; 
Harry F. Badger is renominated secre- 
tary-manager to succeed himself and 
the present bank is renamed as treas- 
urer. The election of officers will take 
place at Del Monte, May 4-5. Those 
nominated for the executive committee 
include: Ray Decker, Royal; F. N. Bel- 
grano, Jr., Pacific National; J. M. Men- 
dell, London Assurance; F. M. Avery, 
Fire Association of Philadelphia; 
Harry L. Simpson, Great American- 
Phoenix, and Evart Lamping of Se- 
attle. Those nominated as alternate 
members are W. A. Louis, New Zea- 
land; Harold F. Mills, Aetna, and B. O. 
Selbach of Selbach & Deans. 

Mr. Cairns recently returned to San 
Francisco, following a month’s busi- 
ness trip. He visited departmental of- 
fices of the group in Chicago, New 
York and Boston and accompanied by 
S. M. Buck, manager of the western 
department of the companies at Chi- 
cago, attended the Western Underwrit- 
ers Association meeting at White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia. 


The Younger Generation 

Bert G. Wills, vice-president of Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity, in speaking to 
more than 1000 students and teachers 
of the Burlingame, Calif., High School, 


pointed out the individual responsibil- 
ity of the younger generation in re- 
ducing the traffic toll. Mr. Wills car- 
ried home his message by using sta- 
tistics, which were presented in a most 
interesting manner, to the unusually 
attentive audience. 


Notes 
Dave Barry, popular fire under- 
writer, associated with the Pacific 
Coast department of the National 


Union, has announced his resignation 
effective May 1. 





George Cusick, most loyal gander of 
the San Francisco Pond of Blue Goose, 
has announced plans for a golf tourna- 
ment which are now being completed. 
Stanley McPherson is chairman of the 
committee, which has announced the 
tournament will probably be held the 
jast week in June, although no definite 
date has been announced as yet. 





The Hotel Del Monte will be the 
scene of the annual meeting of the 
managers and general agents repre- 
senting member companies of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific, on May 4. Election of officers, 
reading of reports and routine matters 
will occupy the members at the meet- 
ing. 

Carl Kley, export manager for 
Crown-Willamette Paper Co., addressed 
the San Francisco Pond of Blue Goose 
at its regular Monday luncheon meet- 
ing, May 1. Mr. Kley spoke on “Inter- 
national Trade,” having had a wide 
experience in this line. 





Wilfred E. Kurth, president of the 
Home of New York, was a recent visi- 
tor to San Francisco while making a 


combined business and vacation trip. 


Charles R. Page, vice-president of 
the Fireman’s Fund Group of fire and 
casualty companies, has returned to 
the head offices in San Francisco from 
an extended business trip in the East. 





Dave S. Christian, special agent of 
the Travelers Fire, who for the past 
five years has been in the southern 
California territory, has returned to 
San Francisco to make his headquar- 
ters. 
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After the Doorway, What Happens ? 


(Concluded from page 10) 


mittee observed: “This is a practical 
building. I like the walks. These flag 
slabs lead me to believe that we will 
meet pretty solid people here.” A neat 
appearing, energetic man dressed in 
navy blue uniform greeted them. He 
inquired whom they wished to see and 
when informed it was President —— 
they sought, he obtained the names 
of the callers and communicated the 
request for the interview and the 
names of the visitors. A few minutes 
later they were discussing general busi- 
ness and insurance with the president. 
Later they visited actuarial and invest- 
ment executives in the privacy of their 
offices. With them the achievements 
were company performance. The visit 
completed they took leave thanking the 
president for courtesies. 

“Mr. impresses me as a capable 
man and conservative in his business 
policy. The office seems to reflect his 
conservatism. Officials enthuse over the 
company’s accomplishments. I am im- 
pressed,” commented one of the com- 
mittee. 

A taxicab let them down at another 
office. “This is certainly a most impres- 
sive building, big and pleasing design,” 
observed a committeeman. Inside the 
building, an employee in civilian attire, 
after ascertaining purpose of the call, 
directed the visitors to a floor above. 
Leaving the elevator, they were halted 
by another employee. Cards were taken 
into the office of the president, who sus- 
pended his dictation and received the 
callers. 

Actuarial and underwriting depart- 
mental heads were summoned later and 
the investment policies and theories and 
practices of the company were intelli- 
gently discussed by officers in charge. 
A trip of inspection of the building was 
proposed. In various parts “buffers” 
were encountered in hallways. 

“Mr. has a competent force of 
executives and does not seem to abro- 
gate to himself all the responsibilities. 
He has a most efficient office, it seems 
to me,” was the comment as the party 
moved on to the next home office. 

At the office of a company whose 
greatness was emphasized by the mas- 
siveness of appointments in the lobby, 
a middle-aged attendant courteously 








asked the visitors’ nature of their busi- 
hess, if they had an appointment, for 
whom they were calling and if they 
He then telephoned to the 


had cards. 
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president’s secretary. After a 
the attendant asked: 

we i a wishes to 
would see Vice-President —— 

“Yes,” replied the spokesman and 
after another telephone call the com- 
mittee was directed to the vice-presi- 
dent’s office. 

No guardian of the inner gate was 
in sight. The callers passed the presi- 
dential suite, recognized as such by the 
familiar name on the door, and entered 
Vice-President ’s office. The office 
secretary ushered them into his private 
office adjoining. 

Cigars were passed and general dis- 
cussion followed. “Mr. is sorry he 
could not meet you personally,” said 
the vice-president. “He is in the midst 
of a conference. At 2 o’clock he is go- 
ing to a directors’ meeting outside and 
at 3 o’clock has a meeting with the 
finance committee.” 

The vice-president in charge of ac- 
tuarial work was invited to sit in. 
“Mr. naming the _ president, 
“meets with us frequently for discus- 
sions and keeps a close contact with 
our department,” said the head in the 
course of remarks. 

The agency vice-president was heard 
say: “Mr. ——,” the president, “makes 
time to give underwriting his personal 
attention.” 


pause 


know if you 


99 














“Mr. ——,,” the president, “knows in- 
vestments and gives them his atten- 
tion,” was practically the consensus 
of all. 


The greatness of the company and 
the versatility and energy of its presi- 
dent were indelibly impressed on the 
visitors as a result of observations and 
comments heard. The loyalty of the 
personnel to the organization and the 
“chief” was pronounced. 

Stepping out from the crush of street 
traffic into another hive of hustling ac- 
tivity within another colossal institu- 
tion of insurance, a uniformed attend- 
ant who wore a gray uniform and a 
cap and badge, directed visitors to the 
elevator that would carry them to the 
floor where President — had his of- 
The private policeman, well in- 
formed on his beat, expeditiously 
directed the traffic. On the designated 
floor, another uniformed attendant per- 
mitted them to pass into an inner circle. 
There a young woman at the desk made 
usual demands and added inquiry as 
to the nature of the business and if a 


fice. 


Windstorms and Tornadoes 
Verona, N. Dak. 
Spectator Co., April 24, 1933. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

I received your book on windstorms 
and tornadoes and about all I can say 
in regard to it is that I am sorry I did 
not order it in the first place. In my 
opinion, it is the finest book I have ever 
seen on the subject it deals with. I am 
enclosing $2.50 to cover cost of book 
and wish to thank you for the courtesy 
extended me. I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER W. ADAMS. 


meeting has been appointed. Armed 


with her formal questionnaire, she 
faded into another enclosure from 
which faint mumblings were heard. 


Later she reappeared. The jarring of 
a door inside was heard when it closed. 
After a wait, the young woman attend- 
ant’s telephone rang in the outer office 
and she received a message. 

“ae. .’ the president, “will see 
you for five minutes if you please wait 
a few minutes.” And so the committee 
stood around until finally admitted to 
the office of the secretary. A _ light 
flashed on the secretary’s desk, and the 
procession moved forward again. A 
most gracious reception awaited them. 
President was the acme of ton- 
sorial perfection. The interview was 
punctuated by terse comments by the 
president and concluded within the 
time allowed and the visitors were 
tossed on to another official of the com- 
pany. Slightly ruffled, they had been 
carried through their inquiries with 
dispatch, if not satisfaction. 

The committee had completed its 
rounds and then discussed placing the 
insurance. On the basis of records, the 
companies visited were substantially at 
an even starting point. “Off the rec- 
ords” factors took on importance. Dis- 
cussions indicated a preference for the 
first company interviewed and next 
choice was the second company visited. 
The business, finally placed with the 
second company, was expeditiously ar- 
ranged and gratefully acknowledged. 

“I wish, though, they didn’t have so 
many outside guards,” commented one 
of the committee. 

Occasional visitors comment on re- 
ception met at home offices and there 
is a feeling that red tape incidental to 
transaction of business at the main 
office creates friction, especially where 
the contacts with the human element 
are numerous. 
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Details of National 
Surety Corp. Set-Up 


Van Schaick's Statement Outlines 
Financial Basis and Underwrit- 
ing Policy of New Company 


l statement Superintendent 
Van Schaick, relative to the reorgani- 
ation of the National Surety Com- 
pany, is as follows 


\ comprehensive plat reorganiza- 


f the National Surety Company 


was effectuated April 29 by the Super- 

tendent of Insurance pursuant to the 
authority of an ord entered in the 
Supreme Court of New York. A new 
surety corporation, National Sure- 


ized un- 
and 


Corporation, has been 


organ 
York 


mences business May 1, having 


laws of New com- 


J 
taken 


the good will, staff, agency plant, 

} € and sur s of the old com- 

ar " having assumed liability for 

a nreportes sses on a con- 

able portion « ld company’s 

sta 1“ business. It will engage 

nediatel) the ansactior f new 
siness 

PY ~ als $ ade n the re- 

i " la nmediate steps 

ke taken to handle through a separ- 

i rganizatio tn guaranteed mort- 

gage siness of the old company and 

he assets appurtenant thereto, with 

the remaining assets to be administered 


he Superintendent of Insurance or 
a corporation to be rmed for that 
Ose xr the benefit f other credit- 


rs and poicyhoiders cr tne 1a 


com 

any In the interim the stock of the 
¥ National Surety Corporation is 
the Superintendent of Insur- 


ar ‘ , v the bene Hr - all ( reditors 


" evholders ne National Sure- 
Company) 

The order under which the rehabil 

a plan became operative was en- 

tered April 29 by Justice Edward J. 

Gavegan, s ng Special Term of 

Supreme Court of New York, New 


Attorney Gen 


represented 


Superintendent f Insurance in 
‘ roceedings 
The pla sa roved by the Court 
Vas consented Vv he Board f Db 





Reorganization of National Surety 
An Unprecedented Step in Supervision 





Move Represents First Attempt To Salvage Intangible Assets of a 
Well-Equipped Company; New Corporation Has Every Prospect 


For Success 





AY action unprecedented in state supervision of insurance has 


been taken by the New York Insurance Department in 


an effort 


to avoid the utter collapse of the National Surety Company, the 
largest surety company in the world. 

The details of the transaction as outlined in a statement by Su- 
perintendent of Insurance George S. Van Schaick appears in an ad- 


joining column. 
quiescence and advice of the 
Advisory Board, has done, 
and with one swift, sur- 
cut the ailing National 
clean of whatsoever elements 


new 
Insurance 
is to step in 
gical stroke, 
Surety 
were strong and healthy and out of the 
construct a new corporation 
affords, at least, these elements 
life and which may, at 
resuscitate the values of the dor- 


latter 
which 


renewed some 


+) 
time, 


mant company. 


Here was the National Surety Com- 








Warns Against Raiding of 
National Surety's Business 


N. Y. Department Regards as “Un- 
friendly" Any Attempt to Switch 
Lines Retained by New Corporation 
Schaick, State Su- 
May 1 

ympanies 


that the 


George 5S. Van 
perintendent f Insurance, on 
and surety ¢c 

New Y ork 


Department will 


casualty 





New 
View “as an un 
attempt by the companies 


of the 


business 
York Insurance 
and 


friendly irrespons!- 


ble act” any 


or producers to raid business 
ld National Surety Company on which 
National Surety Corporation 


payment of 


tr 


he new 


has assumed liability for 


fiytur and unreported losses 
iture and nreported losses. 
The 


other companies should not assume la- 








, - . 
ance department stated that 


insur 


bility for the unexpired term of such 


bonds and policies issued by 
ional Surety Company and in force 


as of May 1. The 


scrutinize 


companies were re- 
new business and 


»f the Nationa! 


quested to 


, . 
to reject former lines ¢ 


Surety Company unless written for a 


full new term, accompanied by a writ 


( ne idea »? roliowing 


What, in essence, the superintendent, with the ac- 


pany in a tight position due to its out- 
standing liability on mortgage guaran- 
tee bonds and bonds covering deposits 
in closed banks or banks on a limited 
withdrawal basis. Althoug had a 
nation-wide agency plant built up over 
a period of years, an experienced ex- 
ecutive staff, and a v f desirable 
fidelity and surety | n its books, 
headed for insolvency When 


ng could 


yh 1f 








it was 
it became 


that nothi 


apparent 


be done which would save the company 
in its entirety, it was decided to pull 
yut a portion of it and start it free 
and clear on a new corporate life. 


They took the good-will. the execu- 


tive staff and the agen plant as a 
nucleus for the new company, which 


’ Cor- 
with a 


named tne 


They, too, set it 


was 


poration 


capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of 
$3,000,000, the funds being made avail- 
able by the action of the Reconstruc- 


releasing 
the 
ld company had pledged ‘to it as se 

This collateral rep- 
was most choice and 


tion Finance Corporation in 


a portion of the 


1uid of the National Surety’s assets. 
Liability on the haza ~ rtgage 
guarantee and bank deposit business 
vas not assumed by the new npany. 
It took over only the rofita lines 
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h liability. 


equip 

accommodate 
cor- 
istody 


the superintendent of insurance. 
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the R. F. C., ultimate ownership, 
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would re- 
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rard infriendly attempt 
producers to raid 
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hich the new 


any 
es yt busi- 
ional Com- 


National Sure- 


ation has assumed liability. 
T -w corporation has every 
success for the ability of 
gents to produce, and its officers 
write at a profit, for the nor- 
ty and surety lines has been 

tne past. 

s and agents do not have to 
miums on rewritten risks 
mpany and licenses have 

e tained in a majority of states 
iid company operated so 

isks can be written imme- 

at The response of agents to the 


has been 


2 J Vi e’s office is banked with 

sent by agents as a token of 

th roval and faith. His state- 
is follows: 

T se and prompt action of Su- 
ient of Insurance Van Schaick 
ring a reorganization plan for 

N nal Surety Company through 

the f ation of the National Surety 
ration under the same manage- 
ment, has averted a situation which 


tight have had far-reaching conse- 
= mmediate of the action 
ft board of the 
onsenting to the reorgani- 
zat plan was a shortage of cash, 
ecasioned by the Bank Holiday, slow- 
premium collections and tying 
i funds of borrowers on mortgages, 
lowed by damaging rumors which 
mptly and widely disseminated 
practically all over the nation. This 
‘aused a ‘run’ on the company, ne- 
cash outlay for 
The result was a 
reduction of business with cor- 
reduction of cash income. 
‘The National Surety Company had 
a long and honorable record. Its suc- 
tessor, the National Surety Corpora- 
ion, will be a success from the start; 
will hold the part of the 
aid organization together. It has ample 
fapital and surplus and no obliga- 
ions for borrowed money. It has as- 


cause 
directors of old 


~ Yr 


ng f 


‘essitating a large 


return premiums. 


responding 





valuable 


tumed no liability on mortgage guar- 
antees, or depository bonds covering 


leposits in closed banks or banks op- 


a limited withdrawal basis, 


‘rating on 


May 4, 1933 





Directors of National 
Surety Corporation 


Men Prominent in Insurance and 
Financial Circles on Board; 
Financial Set-up 


The board of directors t Na- 
tional Surety Corporation, the succes- 
sor of the National Surety pany 
s as follows: E. M. Allen, Wendell P 
Barker, S. Reading Bertron, Edgar S 


Bloom, rown, 
Cabell, Edward H. Clark, Vincent Cul- 
len, P. A. S. Franklin, M. O. 
Charles Hayden, Charles G. Hellinger, 
Morton D. Joyce, William B. Joyce, 
Alanson P. Lathrop, H. J. Lofgren, 
John C. McCall, S. McCull 
Samuel McRoberts, Alfred E. 
and E. A. St. John 

The financial setup of the new r- 
poration 
surplus of $3,000,000. 





shows capital f $1.000.001 


The 


are $11,835,938 and the stocks and 


and assets 


bonds part of these assets, 


forming a 
$5,935,972 in all, represent actual mar- 
The other 


assets 


ket value. 


$654,004 in cash, unpaid premiums due 
and receivable of $4,035,059; accounts 


$379,580, and first mortgage 


receivable, 


and real estate, $831,323. 


The paid-in reserve to cover possible 


future claims and not yet known but 
which may occur on unexpired risks in 
lines which the new corporation is per- 


mitted to write is $6,305,694. Other re- 
include $71,797 for losses re- 


serves 


3 to cover premiums over 


ported, $727,6: 


old and $730,813 to pro- 


ninety days 


vide for commissions on unpaid pre- 
Joyce 


Willi and E. M. 
chairman and president, 


miums. iam B. 
Allen, 


tively, of 


respec- 


the National Surety Co., will 


serve in similar executive capacities 
with the new corporation. 
Cullen will be in charge of the Greater 
New York Department at 118 William 


Street. 


Vincent 








ma- 


the 


the two classes which contributed 
terially to the 
old company found 

The old company is 
and presumably will be 
Rising stock and 
improve 


situation in which 


itself.’ 

in rehabilitation 
liquidated in 
estate 


time. real 


prices may its position. Plans 


to handle its mortgage guarantee busi- 
through a 


are being worked out. 


ness separate corporation 
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ft rporation is successful, will 


Alabama Agents to Hold 
Annual Convention 


Premium Collection, Financing and 
Other Subjects Will be Con- 
sidered 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 


May 3—Agency 


blems such as premium collection 
and financing, balance rules and com- 
a tability, are given first place in 
t rogram of the Alabama Associ- 
tion of Insurance Agents for the an- 
2 nvention r Birmingham on 
May 11 and 12. The completed pro- 
gra as announce Enoch Morris 
I tary, gives little time t enter- 
a ent features 
Sessions wv be held at the Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel and agents will be wel- 
| Anglin White, president of 
Bi ngham association 


National Surety's Burglary Lines 
Can't Be Rewritten Pro Rata 


Inquiry has been made of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters as to whether it is per- 
missible to rewrite, pro rata for the 
inexpired term, burglary and plate 
glass business carried by the National 
Surety Company 

The answer is definitely no, as the 
payment of future losses on all such 
business has been assumed by the new- 


rganized National Surety Corpora- 


Warns agin Raiding 
f vie luded rT? ecedi ng page 
ten request of the assured in which it 
s ade clear that the assured has 





full knowledge of the disadvantage t 
him of paying a full new premium with 
nly a claim for premium on 
the former coverage against the old 
company in rehabilitation. 
Brokers and agents are advised 
to pay new premiums on rewritten 
the old National Surety 
pany. This is unnecessary, in view of 
the assumption of 
the new National 
Corporation. This restriction, of course. 
apply to business 


eo , 
n which tne not 


return 


nor 


risks of Com- 

liability for ft 
losses by Si 
not classes of 
company 
assume liability. 

It is the belief of urance de- 
partment that conservation of the out- 
business of the National Sure- 
ty Company is important to the wel- 
fare of the surety business. For that 
reason the department has taken this 


action 


oes 
new does 
such 


the ine 
the ins 


tanding 
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Continental Companies 
Plan Aid 


The Continental Casualty 
and the Continental 
pany are going to have a special serv- 
ice bureau for their policyholders, 
agents and friends, who will be in Chi- 
cago visiting the Century of Progress 
Exposition any time between June 1 
and Nov. 1. Elaborate quarters have 
been secured in the form of a beauti- 
fully decorated 110 by 55 ft., 
looking over Michigan Avenue. The 
bureau is located on the main floor of 
the home office building at 910 S. Mich- 
igan Avenue, which is almost directly 
opposite the entrance to the exposition 
grounds. The service bureau is dis- 
tinctly what the name implies, its one 
and only function being to extend all 
service possible. All Continental agents 
are supplied with identification cards 
for distribution to their policyholders 
and friends. The company invites any 
member of the insurance fraternity, 
who might be interested in having some 
of these identification cards for their 
own use or for distribution, to write 
to the home office for them. 


Exposition 


Company 


Assurance Com- 


room, 


What Have | Done! 


Exploitation of the dramatic safety 
poster, “What Have I Done!” is on in 
real earnest at the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
Besides being utilized as a 24-foot bill- 
board rotogravure illustra- 
tions in large daily newspapers, anal 
as the opening broadside of the fall 
and summer safety campaign now un- 
der way in 14 states and the District 
of Columbia, the poster has now been 
reduced to a 1% inch square gummed 
sticker. It is being distributed by mem- 
ber companies of the National Bureau 
to their agents throughout the United 
States for use on all correspondence. 

The picture young 
standing before an automobile holding 
the limp body of a little girl in his 
arms, he exclaims, “What Have I 
Done!” as though he had just realized 
the consequences of a careless act. It 


poster, as 


shows a man 


was painted. and presented to the Na- 
tional Bureau as a contribution to safe 
driving by Hayden Hayden, widely 
known poster artist. The activity by 
the National Bureau concerning the 
poster was explained by Thomas B. 
Hanly, publicity director, this week. 
“We think it’s the best safety painting 


we have ever seen,” said Mr. Hanly. 


“It sums up the safety movement in 


For 


one grippingly dramatic picture. 
that reason we are anxious to get its 
lesson to as many people as possible. 


We believe the best way to teach a 
principle is to repeat it as often as we 
can.” 


Casualty, Fire and Marine 
Agents Welcome S. T. Whatley 

The May issue of The 
the monthly publication of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
which is devoted to casualty, surety, 
fire and miscellaneous lines, is, in ef- 
fect, dedicated to Vice-President S. T. 
Whatley, who on the first of last month 
upon his new vice- 


Aetna-izer, 


entered duties as 





S. T. Whatley 


president in charge of the production 
of life business. On the inside front 
cover page, opposite Mr. Whatley’s pic- 
ture under the heading “Congratula- 
tions,” is the following tribute: “We 
pledge to him and to the entire field 
organization, which he now directs, the 
active cooperation of every employee 
and of every agent representing the 
casualty, surety, fire and marine de- 
partments from coast to coast.” 


Roosevelt Mementos 
Still in F. & D. Office 


One of the rooms in the New York 
City offices of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Baltimore, at 99 John 
Street, will be decorated with prints of 
famous old ships, framed newspaper 
clippings of various American histor- 
ical events dating back to the eight- 
eenth century, some original cartoons 
by Thomas Nast and some very fine 
pencil drawings of ships by George C. 
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Wales. These are al] from the collec. 
tion of President Roosevelt, who has 


always made it a practice to decorate 
his office with such as 
these. His gubernatorial office at Al- 
bany was decorated with old prints of 
ships and when he moved on to Wash- 
ington, he took his prints along and 
tacked them up in the executive office 
of the President. So far as is known, 
it was the first time that these hal- 
lowed walls had ever been graced with 
decorations of that type. The prints 
and drawings in the John Street office 
used to hang in the office at 55 Liberty 
Street when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
a vice-president of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Company. John A. Griffin and 
Vincent Cullen were associated with 
Mr. Roosevelt in the direction of that 
office and when Mr. Cullen left to take 
a vice-presidency with the National 
Surety Company, Mr. Griffin took over 
the management of the New York of- 
fice, the position he now holds. 


possessions 


Planting in Large 
and Small Agencies 


In discussing the Retail Credit Com- 
pany fire and casualty agent report in 
the company’s house organ “Inspection 
News,” J. W. Brice, district manager 
for the company at Dallas, touches on 
some interesting aspects of the agency 
situation from the company viewpoint. 
He says: “Just as the individual is 
known by the company he keeps, so is 
a company known by the agency force 
it maintains. A mistake in selection 
may mean a monetary loss or loss of 
prestige in a given community, some- 
times both; hence the necessity of care- 
ful investigation, both through its own 
company representatives and through 
disinterested sources. The fact that a 
company is planted in the biggest 
agency in a community does not neces- 
sarily mean a profitable connection. In 
fact, some fire and casualty companies 
find the smaller agencies more profit- 
able. This is because of a wider spread 
of business and smaller agency bal- 
However, it is recognized that 


ances. 
a large number of these small agency 
balances can become most irritating. 


Planting in a large agency requires 4 
knowledge of approximately what vol- 
ume of business is going to other com- 
panies writing a similar line. If one 
company is receiving the bulk of the 
business and has been in the agency 4 
number of years, it is necessary that 
the new company has a complete un- 
derstanding as to what volume and 
type of business it can expect.” 


The Spectator, May 4, 1933 
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A Canadian View 
of Broker vs. Agent 

The following is a transcript of part 
of the testimony of W. P. Fess, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ca- 
nadian General Insurance Company, 
fered during a hearing of charges 
that the company violated the Ontario 
Insurance Act by discriminating un- 
fairly between risks within the Prov- 
ince because of the race or religion 
f the insured: 

Q. What is the difference between a 
broker and an agent as distinguished 
in terms? 

A. They are both just terms; they 
are both agents. 

Q. If you say, “I am appointing you 
an agent,” or “I appoint you a broker 
but not an agent,” what is the dif- 
ference? 

A. No difference except difference in 
instructions. 

Q. You do not mean to tell his Honor 
there is no difference? 

A. That is true. Some agents we 
have do not write their own policies and 
have no authority to bind. We have a 
set of agents called “Non-reporting 
agents” who have not the authority to 
bind risks. These terms a broker and 
agent are just terms. 

Q. They mean something? 

_A. They do not mean anything in the 
final analysis. 

Q. So if you say a man is a broker 
but not an agent it means nothing? 

A. It does not mean anything unless 
we define his authority. An agent 
usually has completed a contract. 


Q. And can bind the company. 
A. Yes. 


What Agents Should Know 
About Beer Bond Applicants 


Mare Hubbert of the Employers 
Liability advises agents of the company 
that the first requirement in writing 
license bonds for beer and wine is that 
the applicant shall be of good moral 
standing; second, the applicant must 
show a net worth of ten or more times 
the amount of the bond in net quick 
assets. Due to the confused conditions 
in this field, agents of the company are 
requested to furnish the home office 
underwriter with a copy of the statutes 
passed by each state, a copy of the local 
ordinances respecting the regulation of 
the sale of beer and wine and a form 
of the bond which may be prescribed. 
Mr. Hubbert says that unless the regu- 
‘ations or the ordinances mentioned 
early state that the license is granted 
‘or a definite period, a form of bond 
should be drawn to provide for expira- 
tion at a definite time or the bond must 
contain a provision for cancellation. 


The Spectator, May 4. 1933 


E. C. Stone Sees 
Improvement For ‘33 

E. C. Stone, who directs the affairs 
of the Employers Liability Group in 
this country, writes in the Pioneer, the 
company’s house organ, the following: 

“T just finished an extensive business 
trip throughout the United States, visit- 
ing about forty states. I had an ex- 
cellent opportunity to observe general 
business conditions. It was clearly ap- 
parent, the more I traveled that, until 
the happening of the national bank 
crisis, 1933 was destined to be a more 
difficult year than 1932. The national 
bank crisis with the declaration of the 
bank holiday and the prompt, efficient 
action of President Roosevelt and his 
advisers have done much to convince 
me that a very excellent start has been 
made toward the bettering of business 
conditions throughout the country... 
If the same outstanding work at Wash- 
ington is kept up, we all may confi- 
dently expect that 1933, instead of be- 
ing worse than 1932, will be consider- 
ably better.” 


Pennsylvania State Surety 
Fund Bill Killed 


Determined and well conducted 
action on the part of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania agents in protesting to 
legislators against the proposed meas- 
ure, “killed” the drive for creation of 
a state surety fund. 

The bill, which passed the House, 
called for creation of a surety bond 
fund to insure all state employees ex- 
cept members of the treasury depart- 
ment. Following its passage, insur- 
ance men began sending letters and 
telegrams to state senators, with the 
result that the measure, House Bill No. 
2059, is now “indefinitely buried” in 
the finance committee of the Senate. 


Proceedings of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society 


Volume XIX, Part 1 (Number 39) 
of the Proceedings of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society has been received. In 
addition to the address of President 
Thomas .F. Tarbell, and of the papers 
presented by William H. Burhop, 
James Edwards and F. S. Perryman, 
there are many other features of in- 
terest including reviews of books and 
publications, and legal notes. An inter- 
esting feature is a paper by James S. 
Elston on “Actuarial, Statistical and 
Related Organizations in the 
States and Abroad.” 


United | 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


HE most astounding thing about a 
T career, I think, is the amount of 
energy and imagination that goes into 
the making of it. Whether or not a 
man has become great as the result of 
his career his experiences will always 
be interesting to an audience if he has 
attempted great things and has pushed 
them through to a definite and final 
conclusion, even if that conclusion has 
been failure. I have great admiration 
for a man with a succession of such 
| failures to his credit. The worse one 
failure may have been the more credit 
it is to the man that he had the cour- 
age to begin another great under- 
taking. 


* cod oK 

HAVE an acquaintance in New York 

who admits with exceedingly good 
humor that he has failed in every big 
business venture he ever attempted. I 
have heard him recount a number of 
his experiences with a candor that let 
his listeners draw their own conclu- 
sions as to why he had failed. I never 
heard him excuse himself on any 
grounds. After an adventurous life 
as a youth in South America he ac- 
cepted passage to New York on a 
sailing vessel in return for which he 
was to play euchre, or whatever sea- 
men play on a long voyage, with the 
ship’s officers. He did not know a 
word of English when he arrived, 
which was about thirty years ago, but 
soon became proficient in the language 
and was, when I first met him, a capa- 
ble magazine editor.e When the de- 
pression dissolved this position for 
him, he turned undismayed back to 
business and is at present building up 
a trade which promises well for him. 
He is a man who can accept success 
gratefully and can take defeat grace- 
fully. 


* * ~ 


EETING him on the street re- 

cently in New York, I inquired 
| how he was feeling. “Disgusted!” he 
replied. He uttered the word quite ex- 
plosively, but he obviously wasn’t dis- 
gusted with anything under the bright 
| sun that morning. Had there been any- 
thing to worry about besides his miser- 
able luck at euchre the night before he 
would have been just as cheerful. He 
informed me that he had been invited 
to the same dinner that I was to en- 
joy that evening, and bustled ener- 
getically off to his breakfast. 
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Details of National 
Surety Corp. Set-Up 


(Concluded f page ven 


rectors of the National Surety Com- 
was arranged after numer- 
cus conferences with the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. Its adoption was 
recommended by the new Advisory In- 
surance Board, created under the Dun- 
nigan bill approved by Governor Leh- 
man April 28, as its first official act. 


pany and 


Six of the seven members of the 
Board were in attendance at its initial 
meeting April 28 when the matter was 
considered. The members present who 
voted unanimously in favor of the plan 
were: William H. Hotchkiss, Francis 
R. Stoddard, Jesse H. Phillips and 
James A. Beha, all former Superin- 
tendents of Insurance, Aaron Rabino- 
witz and the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. Matthew Woll, the other member 
of the Board, was unavoidably absent. 

The rehabilitation program is con- 
sidered to be the fairest and 
equitable plan for fully protecting the 
interests of claimants 
and creditors and to be in the best 
public interest under existing business 


most 


policyholders, 


and economic conditions. 

The National Surety Corporation 
was licensed in New York by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance under the au- 
thority vested in him by that emer- 
gency law and it will apply immediate- 
ly for licenses in other states. It com- 
mences business with a paid in capital 
of $1,000,000, a surplus of $3,000,000 
ever and above all liabilities assumed 
indebtedness for borrowed 
money. The capital and surplus were 
provided out of the assets of the old 


and no 


company. 

In approving the rehabilitation plan 
the Superintendent of Insurance has 
directed that management and 
ating expenses of the new company be 
commensurate with the volume of busi- 
ness it will transact and the necessity 
of conserving profits. The new busi- 
ness of the National Surety Corpora- 
will be limited to those classes 
and territories which have proved 
profitable to the old company in the 
past and its affairs will be handled by 
the experienced executives of the old 


oper- 


tion 


company who retain similar posts in 


the new corporation. There is every 


reason to believe that the new corpora- 
tion, operating on this basis, with an 
expert staff of executives and employees 
and a nation-wide agency force built 


up over many years by the National 
Surety Company, will be successful. 

The liability assumed by the new 
company on all outstanding policies 
and bonds of the old company covering 
risks in the continental United States 
is limited to the payment of all losses 
occurring or reported on and after 
May 1, with the following exceptions 
and exclusions: mortgage guarantees 
and other liabilities in connection with 
mortgages and deeds of trust on real 
estate; bonds or policies on which 
notice of cancellation has been given 
by either party; bank depository bonds 
covering deposits in closed banks and 
in banks open on a restricted or a 
limited withdrawal basis, bonds and 
policies on which notice has been re- 
ceived to the effect that a loss has oc- 
curred or may occur, and fiduciary 
bonds covering risks involving estates 
held or administered in a fiduciary or 
trust capacity subject to the assump- 
tion of liability by the new company 
for payment of losses on such fiduciary 
bonds which may occur after an ac- 
counting has been approved by the 
Court showing the condition of the 
estates on May 1 or thereafter. Lia- 
bility for payment of losses is to be 
assumed on policies and bonds on which 
the old company had accepted or ceded 
reinsurance only when an agreement 
adequately protecting the new com- 
pany is executed by the reinsured or 
reinsuring company. 

An amount sufficient for payment of 
losses assumed by the new corporation 
has been transferred by the old com- 
pany to the new company, which entire 
amount will be set up as a loss reserve. 
Outstanding premiums of the old com- 
pany will be collected by the new com- 
pany, which in turn will set aside 
reserves for past due premiums and 
commissions due. 

In explanation of the transfer of 
liability for future claims it should be 
made clear that the new surety cor- 
poration is not taking over the un- 
earned premium reserve of the old com- 
pany and therefore is not assuming 
liability for payment of return pre- 
miums on cancelled bonds and policies. 
Policyholders should bear in mind that 
cancellation will give them only a claim 
against the assets of the old company 
remaining in the hands of the re- 
habilitator. Since the new company 
will pay future and unreported losses 
on certain business of the old company, 
holders of such bonds and policies are 
fully protected against future loss, 
with no additional premium required 
except, of course in those cases where 








TT 


Workmen's Compensation, 193) 
(Concluded from page 12) 


The total loss from underwriting of 
these companies amounted to $17,681. 
103. 

This year we are showing the ex. 
perience of the mutual companies also, 
There is no basis for comparison, of 
course, with the stock company re. 
sults, as this group writes, for the most 
part, a small volume of selected busi. 
The difference in the pure loss 
ratio and the savings effected in the 
acquisition item enables them to show 
a satisfactory profit. The stock com- 
panies are providing the compensation 
coverage for the bulk of the nation’s 
industrial and business concerns. They 
are performing a vast service without 
profit or thanks. It is questionable 
whether they can continue to supply it. 
We may soon reach the point where 
the insurance business will be forced 
to throw up its hands and say to in- 
dustry, “This is your problem.” 


ness. 


Springfield's N. Y. Office 
Now Writing Inland Marine 


President George G. Bulkley of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Mass., announces 
that as of Monday, May 1, the New 
York office of that organization was 
equipped to handle inland marine busi- 
ness direct, in addition to the “outside” 
fire and allied risks, which it has done 
for the past twenty years. The office 
is in charge of S. Dwight Parker as 
superintendent of production, assisted 
by Special Agents George A. Hill and 
J. H. S. Allis. 








premiums are owing to the old com- 
pany for policies and bonds heretofore 
issued. 

Although certain assets of the old 
company have been turned over to the 
new corporation to provide it with 
necessary capital, surplus, and rt 
serves, it must be remembered that 
the stock of the new company repre 
senting these assets is held by the 
superintendent for them. Instead of 
sacrificing these assets in forced liqui- 
dation at this time to the detriment o 
all concerned, the reorganization pla 
utilizes them in a manner which should 
enhance their value coincident with the 
successful operation of the new N* 
tional Surety Corporation. 
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England Mutual 


Performance 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Georce Wittarp Smit, President 


Attracts 
Annuitants 


Write for 


Annuity Booklet 
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AGENCIES IN 60 IMPORTANT 
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for progressive agents... 





Life 
Underwiting 


Efficiency 
by Walter Cluff 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the _ prospect’s 
attention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 





The Spirit 
of Life 
Underwiting 
by Walter Cluff 


In this book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is ‘‘the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.”’ 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 





C.L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


covering the 1932 examination are contained in a 


booklet titled ‘‘C. L. U. Handbook with Questions 


and 


education in itself, whether or not you are study- 


Price $1.00 


Answers to the 1932 Examination.”’ An 


ing for the C. L. U. designation. 


12 copies, $10. 





ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 1164 


LOUISVILLE. 


KENTUCKY 
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SOUTHLAND AGENTS 
e 6S... Can delivera Real ® 
$ Program Service to Prospects $ 


; ‘ . > 
You’ve heard about “home office support” be- 
fore ... but you’ve never seen anything until 
you’ve seen Southland’s program for agents. 

P ng is easic l . because you are render 

ing a service, and because in this way you secure information 

enabling you to instantly detect what the prospect is inter 


2) 


jram yr seliing . 


Program selling saves iv time The Agency Department 
prepares all your written proposals, enabling you to spend 
ll of your time devcloping new prospects 

Program se 
ices rendered by program selling makes a reputation for you 


r reputation The helpful serv- 


among business men 
Program selling has been highly developed at Southland Life 


More information will be sent to you by application to Clarence 
E. Linz, Ist vice-president; or to Col. Wm. E. Talbot, Agency 


Manager 
Southland Life 
Insurance Company 


1 ; ie HARRY L. SEAY, President a aa 
ESSHSSESSSHESESSHSSESSSS 
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Tools 


mean wiat you have to work with. 
7 
Selling 


is today a positive operation, 


Success 


depends very largely upon having some- 


thing wnausual, 


We | 
are in a position to provide e.vactly what 
| you need. 


| You 


may want to ask about our set up. 


More new business should be com- 
ing from part of Iowa, Illinois, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. That sig- 
nifies the 


fation. 


need of more represen- 


A letter to A. B. Olson, Mer. of 


Bankers LifeInsurance | 
Company of Nebraska 


Founded in 1887 


Home Office Lincoln, Neb. 
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ACTUARIES 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Calculations 
Examinations 


8 WEST 40TH STREET 


Audits 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 


Consultants 





MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 





ACTUARIES 











GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 





JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





WOODWARD, FONDILLER, 
RYAN & SHARP 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John St. New York 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 7298 


CHICAGO 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.LA. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
2004 WEST END AVE. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 
Auther ‘A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company” 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Asses 
Business—Pensions 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Phone Franklin 6559 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








INSPECTIONS 











J. H. OROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 
PHONES 


LOMBARD i674 


DREXEL BLOG PHILADELPHIA, PA 








GERMANTOWN, 5103) 





ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 
555 Seventh Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 


10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





T. J. MeCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 


Coleord Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


dissociates 


Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 











ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bldg., 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 








INSPECTIONS 























24 te 72 Hour Service Anywhere in 
Indiana. Investigations and Adjustments 
of Multiple Lives of Insurance Claims. 


FEDERATED 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
Suite 604 Majestic Building 
Phone: Lincoln 3202 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 























The Organization 
of Underwriting 


(Concluded from page 15) 


of six weeks of cooperative work on 
the part of representatives of five New 
England companies. In order that uni- 
form data might be obtained, rep- 
resentatives of the participating com- 
panies met and prepared job classifica- 
tions covering the entire personnel in 
the underwriting and issue divisions 
of the five companies. Mental alert- 
ness tests were given and such factors 
as education, length of service, salaries, 
etc., and their influence on costs, were 
given due consideration. 
+ 2 2 


Current problems in the life insur- 
ance field created by the mortgage 
situation and by indications of cur- 
rency inflation were discussed at the 
second day’s meeting. The theme of 
this session was home office procedures 
in handling foreclosed loans on farm 
and city property. 

F. L. Rowland, secretary of the asso- 
ciation and secretary of the Lincoln 
National Life, who presided at the 
day’s session, presented the opening 
paper on the subject of “Home Office 
and Field Organization for Handling 
Acquired Real Estate.” This address 
was summarized in last week’s issue 
of The Spectator. 

Accounting and the control of rec- 
ords for farm and city properties were 
discussed in the paper prepared by 
R. O. Fowler, superintendent of the 
mortgage loan department of the Con- 
necticut General. Herbert G. Murphy, 
of the Connecticul General, presented 
the paper for discussion in Mr. Fowler’s 
absence. 

Rehabilitation of property acquired 
through foreclosure was discussed by 
H. F. Chadeayne, manager city real 
estate division of the Missouri State 
Life. H. W. Foskett, of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, presented for discussion 
a paper prepared by F. W. Gleason, 
vice president of the Pan-American 
Life. Mr. Gleason outlined in detail 
the practices of sixty life companies 
in the disposal of property acquired 
through foreclosure. 

The handling of insurance and taxes 
on properties owned was discussed by 
Robert C. Thomson, assistant treasurer 
of the Mutual Benefit Life. Mr. Thom- 
son outlined in detail his company’s 
practice, and general discussion from 
the floor developed the practices fol- 
lowed by many other companies. 

One of the outstanding contributions 
to the meeting was an address by 
Claude L. Benner, vice president of 
the Continental American Life, wh 
discussed pending federal legislation 
pertaining to farm and city home mort- 
gages and its effect on life insuraneé. 
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